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in the wilderness that lay beyond the city. 
The value of lands thereabouts was so little 
at that remote day that a tradition about 
John Francis, the cloth-weaver, which seems 
well authenticated by the ruins of the house 
he built himself on the spot, relates that he 
was presented by the neighbors with the fee- 
simple of some acres lying between the Bus- 
sing and Beekman lots, on the sole condi- 
tion that he would set up his loom among 
them. 

A more picturesque situation than that 
of the old inn would be difficult to find, even 
in this most picturesque part of the Island 
of Manhattan. It stands about an eighth of a 
mile north of the barricade, or “ Barry-gate,” 
as the country-people then called it, because, 
it may be supposed, there really was a gate 
in the work where the post-road ran through. 
The site of Fort Tryon is directly above it, 
on the precipitous point of the high ridge be- 
hind and to the west, now known as Fort- 
Washington Ridge. 

A gorge at the north end of the building 
runs east and west, forming the only level pas- 
sage-way from the valley of the Harlem River 
to the banks of the Hudson. It is the very 
gorge—or “‘slue,” as it was termed by our 
grandfathers—where so many “ bireling Hes- 
sians” met death in their fruitless assault 
on Fort Tryon. The Tubby - Hook landing- 
road, now Inwood Street, leads through the 
gorge, and at the corner near the end of the 
inn stables are two remarkably gnarled old 
weeping - willows, hanging their pendulous 
branches, ragged with age, down over the 
roadway; and, on the opposite side, a row 
of hoary poplars of giant size skirts the road. 
They are old landmarks, like the inn itself, 
but must soon give way before the demands 
of our times for new streets and wide avé- 
nues. ‘The word has gone out, the axe is to 
be laid at their roots; and an end made of 
them—they are, as is fitting, to finish their 
days at the same time with the old inn which 
they have sheltered from the hour of their 
planting and the day of its erection. These 
patriarehs are of the variety called Lombardy 
poplars; nobody plants them nowadays, or 
likes them, for there is a sturdiness about 
them that belongs to that olden time, and but 
ill fits this Sybarite age — sturdiness in the 
way they grow up in massy clumps of foliage, 
rusty and ragged, with a look of every-day 
battle against adverse weathers and formida- 
ble difficulties of labor, such as belonged to 
men’s lives in our early history. 

In front of the tavern, to the east, the 
meadows spread themselves, the Harlem 
“ Creek ” glistens beyond, and, to the south- 
ward, an ancient apple-orchard is still vainly 
trying) in spite of its years, to bear itself up- 
right, in emulation of youthful vigor, like an 
old man who tries to the last to hide the rav- 
ages of time under an erect carriage and agile 
bearing. : 

The inn is a homely affair, two low stories 
in height, partly built of stone, and having a 
small addition on one side, from the end of 
which projects the half-dome of a “ bake- 
oven,” constructed from the outside, and 
reached from within. There are five rooms 
in all, large enough to have been once es- 
teemed comfortable, but now pretty much 





given up to decay and dirt. When the 
“ Widow Crawford” kept the house, a sign, 
adorned with a portrait of a black horse, 
swung from a pole in front of the door, an- 
nouncing “ entertainment for man and beast.” 
It is gone now ; has, mayhap, helped to make 
a fire wherewith to cook the frugal meal of 
some wandering Vandal, who thought, if he 
thought at all, that the little antiquity of the 
New World was a matter of no consequence. 
Neither the inn nor the land on which it 
stands has had many owners. In 1740, John 
Schuyler, Jr., Philip his brother, Stephen Boy- 
ard, Jr., and James Stephenson, had it by let- 
ters-patent from his majesty the then King 
of England, from them it passed to John 
Livingston, merchant of New York, who sold 
it, with all rights and titles, except to gold 
and silver mines, to Johannis Seckeles ; he to 
Henry Norman; he to the old Duyckman whose 
son Abraham died in the house. Afterward 
it eame to the Flint family, and now is in 
their possession. There are some Revolu- 
tionary stories extant among the old settlers 
about the events which are supposed to have 
happened here. Of course, it is said that 
General Washington once made it his “ head- 
quarters,” but it is impossible to believe that 
these tales have any foundation in truth, 
when the fact of its being built in 1805, years 
after the close uf that war, is considered. 
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HAD not met him before for ten years. I 
did not know him when I saw him. An 
inconveniently hard slap on the back, as I 
was writing my name in the register of the 
St.-Nicholas Hotel, made me suddenly start 
and indignantly turn around, I saw a tall, 
full-bearded, and well-proportioned man close 
beside me, apparently unconscious’ of any at- 
tack made upon my nervous system, absorbed 
in the contemplation of the name and address 
I had just penned. I stared at him for a mo- 
ment, but his curiosity respecting the style 
of my chirography appeared unappeased; he 
continued steadfastly regarding it. 

My indignation rose. “Do you design to 
insult me, sir? Your conduct certainly de- 
mands explanation.” 

“T didn’t suppose you’d think so”—a 
smile uplifted his heavy mustache and half- 
closed one eye, while he placed his hands on 
his hips, and looked me full in the face, his 
expression becoming quizzieal as he gazed. 

“You are an entiré stranger to me, sir.” 
I hesitated, struggling between indignation 
and surprise. Could I be mistaken? “ You— 
you certainly have the advantage over me.” 

“Yes, sir, the register has given me valu- 
able information.” I will place us on equal 
footing. Here is my card.” 

I read: 


“PRANK SPAULDING, 
“ Studio, No. — Broadway.” 


“Why, Frank, old fellow, I am delighted ! 
I thought you were in Europe.” A vigorous 
hand-shaking ensued. 

“Been back two months. Am I entirely 
unrecognizable, then?” 

“ Why, you were perfectly beardless when 





I last saw you, and a slim chap, too. By. 
the- way, you should consider that you've 
grown stouter when you renew your boyish 
tricks.” 

My friend laughed. “ Oh, excuse my rude- 
ness. My heart was in my hand.” 

“You are a stony-hearted wretch, then; 
my shoulder aches yet. You are changed in 
every way, I think; you look prosperous. I 
remember that short-armed blue coat of yours, 
you see.” 

“Yes, sir, I am changed, and, in every 
thing, for the better. I am praised, paid, and 
married.” 

But to cut this preliminary conversation 
short. We were both of us soon ensconced 
in Frank’s studio, a large apartment well fur- 
nished with all artistic appurtenances. 

Mementos of his travels were to be descried 
on every side. Here hung some faded tapes- 
try from an Italian loom of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; before it, on a blackened sideboard of 
curiously-carved wood, rested a helmet and 
other parts of knightly armor, with swords, 
daggers, lances, and shields, A lay-figure 
near by wore on its head the round, tufted 
hat of the Spanish peasant, and a gorgeously- 
trimmed cloak, with singular sleeves, and of 
a very brigandish appearance, clad it. The 
mantel-piece, decorated with various vases 
and strangely-moulded boxes, mingled with 
bronze and silver candlesticks of fanciful pat 
tern, as well as Turkish and other pipes, had, 
of course, as its centre-piece, a grinning hu- 
man skull, crowned with an embroidered 
smoking-cap. A guitar and mandolin hung 
on either side, and from the same supports 
depended some rich satin and velvet garments, 
sweeping the floor with glowing colors. Hard- 
ly an article of the furniture seemed to belong 
to the same period as another; each was a 
study in itself. Rugs of brilliant hues and 
Moorish designs lay scattered, with the skins 
of a lion, a tiger, and Jeopard, on the uncar- 
peted but polished floor. Where his own 
studies and bric-d-brac left space, the walls 
were adorned by time-obscured paintings, in 
dingy and ancient frames. On four easels 
were placed the latest works of my friend’s 
hand; but I shall describe only the one that 
most struck my attention, although it alone 
was unfinished. 

The scene was laid’ in an apartment, it 
might be, of the Alhambra. The architecture, 


-with its pointed arches, slender columns, and 


profuse arabesque ornamentation, seemingly 
declared this. A fountain was seen through 
the open window, a rainbow in its midst. 
Beside the heavy damasked curtains, whose 
regular folds were broken by sashes of dia- 
mond-shaped panes of glass resting against 
them, stood’ the graceful figure of a young 
girl. Her jetty locks, bound with strings of 
pearls and rubies, sdrrounded a face of an 
exquisite contour, afid a complexion soft yet 
brilliant. Her attire was that of a lady in the 
knightly times of the Armada. A delicate 
ruff covered ber throat. A tightly-fitting bod- 
ice, pointed below and richly embroidered, 
admirably displayed the beauty of her form. 
The sleeves, puffed at the elbow and shoulder, 
sparkled there also with gems, A belt, rest- 
ing on her hips, loosely gathered in front & 
few folds of the silken skirt which swept the 
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floor. One hand of the maiden rested lightly 
on the window-sill, the other pressed to her 
bosom what seemed a golden locket, to which 
her gaze was directed. In the distance, 
against a mass of dark foliage, and partly ob- 
seured by a cloud of dust, there advanced at 
a gallop a beplumed knight. 

The painting was aglow with color; but 
my interest, disregarding all details, soon cen- 
tred in the face of the lady, I was fast verg- 
ing into a sentimental reverie, when the hearty 
tones of Frank’s voice aroused me, and, turn- 
ing, I saw an amused smile playing on his 
features, as, sitting boyishly on a low bench 
beside me, his elbows on his knees, his hands 
ploughing his whiskers, he looked at me out 
of the corners of his eyes. 

“ Well, old fellow, how do you like it?” 

“You have seen I was entranced by it. 
That face is positively exquisite.” 

“ Sorry I didn’t meet you a day sooner, I'd 
have introduced you to the original. It’sa 
good likeness of my wife. She is now in the 
country with a friend.” 

“You are a fortunate man, indeed. I 
much wish I had met you sooner. But your 
picture—I can’t quite make out the story. 
What does it illustrate? Love, of course, is 
the theme; what poem contains—?” 

“Tt’s an entirely original conception of 
my own. I call it ‘The Talisman.’ It was 
by revolving in my mind certain facts of per- 
sonal experience that I lighted on the theme. 
The idea set forth there is simple enough, but 
there is a long history behind it. Yon fair 
maiden, you will observe, holds in her hand 
a magical charm, which, when pressed to her 
breast, will bring her lover to her side. There’s 
something a little like it in legendary lore, I 
believe, and, when called upon to explain, I 
usually refer to it. But with you, old fellow” 
—this with a start, a sudden jumping to his 
feet, and a brisk turn round the room, his 
hands in his pockets—“ well, I’ve never told 
the story before to any one; but, as you’re a 
sympathetic sort of genius, I don’t mind tell- 
ing it to you, even with the knowledge that 
you may put it before the public, for, I de- 
clare, it’s interesting enough to go there. Do 
it, if you’ve a mind. There’s no one now liv- 
ing whose feelings it would injure. My wife 
would never find out. Come, I’ll give you a 
sketch of my life since I last saw you. But 
we must be comfortable first, and comfort 
means luncheon.” 

He touched a bell as he spoke; the jani- 
tor’s man appeared, and shortly after a repast 
was spread before us, in which broiled quail 
figured as one attraction. A bottle of choice 
wine was produced by my host from a cabinet, 
and, sipping this, the viands discussed, and 
enjoying the fragrance of an excellent cigar, 
I listened to my friend’s story: 


“When I last saw you it was two years 
after I had left college—two years in which 
I had led a hand-to-hand struggle with pov- 
erty, as you well know. I renew my thanks 
at the recollection of sundry favors you then 
did me. Notwithstanding my present pleas- 
ant situation, I never recall those wretched 
days without the conviction that too great a 
price has been paid for it. You look at my 
ruddy face and strong frame, and feel dis- 











posed to laugh when I declare that, often for 
weeks, I was on the verge of suicide. My 
nervous system was completely prostrated by 
the continual anxiety my mind endured. The 
humiliation to which I was constantly sub- 
jected would as constantly throw me into de- 
jected reveries, in which I was the prey of de- 
spair. Then, again, some small success would 
throw me into a feverish state of excitement. 
I led a seesaw-like existence—now up in the 
clouds, now deep down in the gulf; this con- 
tinued for full two years after I last saw you. 
I had very little society after you left the city, 
and, thrown even more upon myself, my mel- 
ancholy habit increased. 

“You remember that dingy little room in 
the two-story brick house, where I com- 
menced my artistic career? I left that for an 
unfurnished room on the top floor of a lofty 
building on Broadway. I thought I could 
live there more cheaply, and was attracted, 
furthermore, by the neighborhood of artists.” 

“What tears Mrs. McGinnis must have 
shed!” I interrupted. 

“Ha! ha! poor woman, she was a good, 
kind creature, in spite of her sharp face and 
sharper voice. By-the-way, that was her son 
who brought us the luncheon—I got him his 
position here as janitor’s assistant.” 

“What! that the little red-headed urchin 
who used to beg me for pennies? What’s 
becdéme of his good mother ? ” 

““She’s Mrs. Cruikstone now, and keeps a 
hosiery-shop on the Bowery in conjunction 
with her husband, to whom her small capital 
probably proved anattraction. They’re flour- 
ishing and happy, I believe.—But to resume. 
A small commission from a picture-dealer 
enabled me to furnish my bare apartment 
with some few necessaries: a seven-dollar 
lounge, which served as a bed; a calico 
screen to conceal a rough-looking, wooden 
structure (made by myself, and used as a 
wash-stand, bureau, wardrobe, etc., etc.), a 
couple of chairs, and a second-hand drugget. 
My easel, a trunk, and several canvases, were 
my sole worldly belongings which it was ne- 
cessary to transport from Mrs. McGinnis’s. 
I trusted to luck for the means whereby to 
purchase a stove before cold weather set in. 
It was in the fall that I moved. 

“ Notwithstanding the propinquity of my 
artistic brethren, I did not find it easy to 
cultivate their acquaintance. My appearance 
was much against me. Poverty asserted it- 
self in the fit of my clothes, to say nothing 
ef a general dinginess which pervaded them. 
My manners, too, were awkward, for my 
mind lost its balance betwixt contemplation 
of my worldly position and the lofty ideas 
my ambition engendered. In the midst of 
great diffidence, I was as conceited a youth 
as ever troubled his fellow-man. Artists, as 
a rule, are a social set of beings, not over- 
nice about conventionalisms; and, without 
being liked by many of my neighbors, I be- 

came, in time, tolerated by them. I wished 
to learn, and put up, therefore, with many 
snubs. One neighbor I can speak of as a real 
friend. We used to hold long and enthusias- 
tic conversations together upon art and mor- 
als. He has since greatly distinguished him- 
self, and is now in London. He was a pas- 





sentimentalism. Self-educated as he was, 
my scholastic attainments commanded his 
respect, while he was far in advance of me 
in art-knowledge. Another, whom I culti- 
vated with some success, was like myself—a 
collegian, but with groveling tastes, I then 
thought. He painted ducks and geese, ter- 
riers, horses, and cows. Where was the in- 
spiration of the great men of antiquity in his 
productions ? I now think him very wise in 
knowing his own capacity. What he paint- 
ed he painted well. He was a rich man’s 
son, and had—but it is not with him my 
story deals. 

“Upon the floor below me was the stu- 
dio of a singular personage—Mr. O’Thane, 
I shall call him—a man of Irish parentage, 
I think of birth. Short in stature and thick- 
set, his countenance denoted animalism much 
more than intellect ; his features were rather 
heavy, his nose inclined to flatness, his com- 
plexion rubicund. An extensive brown mus- 
tache, thickly sprinkled with gray, concealed 
his mouth, and it was to his eye that. the 
spectator must look for any indication of the 
genius which he undoubtedly possessed. He 
had won distinction as a portrait-painter, and 
in one or two instances in the past had 
essayed allegorical composition with some 
slight success. Love for his art had of late 
years been merged in love for drink and so- 
cial enjoyment. With companions of his 
liking he was merry and jocose—‘a good 
fellow.’ When I knew him he was rapidly 
traveling the often-trod paths of the ‘ good 
fellow,’ and was retiring from the sight of his 
respectable friends. Art, with him, had be- 
come a very inferior consideration; money 
was every thing, and that mainly as a means 
for protracting the wild hilarity for which 
alone he really cared. Attracted toward him 
entirely by his recognized artistic ability, I 
was looked upon by him, I am convinced, as 
a singular species of idiot. My thoughts, my 
conversation, were all art, and in my youth- 
ful ignorance I was amazed at the’ style in 
which he answered me. Sometimes I simply 
amused, at others bored him. At these lat- 
ter, he was very rude and gruff, and I was 
glad to leave his presence. I gradually 
learned his mood, and by-and-by obtained 
from him information which has been of 
great value tome. Of course it was not for 
me, young, and struggling, and feeling my- 
self despised, to ask so distinguished a per- 
sonage as Mr. O’Thane up-stairs to visit my 
poor room. When I had painted someining 
on which I wished his opinion, I carried the 
picture down to him and humbly solicited it. 
Imagine my surprise, therefore, one day, when, 
hearing a knock at my door, I rose to open it, 
and beheld that great man. 

“* An unexpected honor,’ I began, bow- 
ing with great ceremoniousness, ‘ Will you 
do me the honor of being seated ?’ 

“¢Pish! pish! pish! I only wanted to 
look at the chimney here! Something’s the 
matter with the draught.’ He proceeded, as 
I thought, somewhat unsteadily across the 
room, and, upon approaching him to remove 
a chair which impeded his researches near 
the fireplace (I may mention here that I had 
secured a stove), I perceived that his breath 








sionate reader cf poetry, and inclined to 


was redolent of liquor. 
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“*Umph, ha! can’t see what’s the matter, 
but my room’s full of gas. None here; that’s 
odd! I'll see the janitor.’ Then he leisure- 
ly paced about my room, scrutinizing the 
sketches and paintings which hung on the 
walls. ‘Hum! that’s good—where did you 
get that?’ flinging a pudgy finger in the di- 
rection of a study on which I prided myself. 
Before I could reply, another study was in- 
dicated. ‘That’s—bad: too green—too pur- 
ple; when a man’s pictures begin to look 
purple, it’s time he stopped painting. You've 
got some stuff in you, though; I like that—’ 
He stopped before my easel; then, abruptly 
turning, commenced fumbling on my table 
among several small presents which had been 
made me, and which lay thereon—books, a 
gold toothpick, a silver pencil-holder ; at last 
he took up a morocco case containing a min- 
iature of my mother, painted on ivory, I know 
not by whom, but one of the few prized pos- 
sessions left me by my father. You know, 
I’m an orphan. . 

“*That’s beautiful! Where'd you get it?’ 

“ Hastening to take it from his hands, I 
informed him it was my mother’s likeness. 

“*Oh, I see! Well, good-day! Ill speak 
to the janitor.’ 

“ Leaving me, to my relief, I now heard him 
try the door of my next neighbor. He was out. 

“T seldom had a visitor in those days. Even 
that genuine friend of whom I have spoken, 
and with whom I held protracted conversa- 
tions, as I’ve mentioned (let me call him 
Clayton), rarely came to see me, preferring 
that I should visit him. His studio was much 
the more comfortable, and, accepting that 
plea, I did so. It is with ease, then, that I 
ean recollect that my next visitor, calling 
some two weeks after, was an ‘old-clo’’ 
man. I scarcely heard his footsteps, when 
my door suddenly opened—not a knock hav- 
ing been given—and a burly figure pushed in. 
I arose with indignation, mabl-stick and pal- 
ette in hand. 

“*Don’t you know enough to knock at a 
door ?’ I hastily ejaculated. 

**?Tain’t usual to knock at office-doors,’ he 
returned, surlily. 

““* Where there’s an office, there’s usually 
a sign!’ I replied, in an angry tone. 

“*Come, come, mister, I meant no of- 
fense’—this with a half-contemptuous laugh 
and patronizingly, as he glanced around my 
scantily-furnisbed apartment. ‘Any old 
clothes to sell?’ He was no Jew; a broad- 
shouldered, puffy-faced, low-browed English- 
man he seemed, save that his complexion was 
an unhealthy vellow. His impudent tone and 
manner appeared to me to bespeak reliance 
on his powerful frame. He was attired ina 
fresiny-dyed blue coat, frayed at the button- 
holes, a check shirt, and gray trousers. A 
dirty, light-felt hat covered his head, and be- 
neath it shone blood-shot brown eyes, with a 
sinister expression. He carried over one 
arm a number of coats and vests. ‘A good 
model for a burglar,’ was my thought, as I 
looked at him. 

“* Any old clothes to sell?’ he repeated. 
‘Any coats, pants, vests? Give you good 
prices.’ 

“T had at that moment precisely three 
dollars in my pocket, and no knowledge 





whence any more money was to come to me. 
Smothering my indignation, I said I would 
see, and proceeded behind my sercen, keep- 
ing an eye upon him, however, through a hole 
therein. I immediately after laid before him 
a pair of worn-out vests and a couple of trou- 
sers. He examined them with fingers and 
eyes. 

“*Don’t want ’em, they’re no good—worn 
out. Got anycoats?’ He fixed his gaze on 
the one I wore as he spoke. Did he guess at 
my desperate condition, and believe I was 
ready to sell the coat off my back ? 

** No, I’ve no coat to sell.’ 

“*Oan’t do any thing with these,’ he per- 
sisted. ‘Wish you had something I could 
turn something on.’ 

“ T attempted to lighten my load of despair 
by a joke. 

“*There’s a floor outside, you can turn a 
somersault on it if you like.’ 

“ He stared, laughed, and shuffled off. 

“I distinctly remember every particular 
of our interview, having rehearsed them fre- 
quently in my mind, because of circumstances 
I shall soon relate. 

“ My three dollars disappeared in a week’s 
time. Every thing before me looked black. 
I was at my wit’s end how to maintain my 
existence. I, who had left college with the 
single desire of benefiting the whole human 
race, found my grand and noble purpose grad- 
ually narrowed down to the desire not to oc- 
casion annoyance to any individual thereof. 
But now that desire was to depart from me— 
I must borrow, and at once. Not without 
the most determined struggle would I submit 
to that humiliation. 

“T consulted a picture-dealer who had on 
exhibition at his gallery my two latest and 
finest works. No bids had been made for 
them. Would he kindly advance me a quar- 
ter of what he estimated their value to be ? 
He would be happy to oblige me, but was en- 
tirely out of ready money—unfortunate spec- 
ulation, etc. Would he buy them at one-half, 
one-third, one-fifth the sum I had placed upon 
them? Really, he couldn’t. I sought a pub- 
lisher who had spoken to me concerning il- 
lustrations for a forthcoming volume. He had 
secured the services of another artist. With a 
heavy heart I returned to my room and medi- 
tated. I was out of coal; rent could wait, but 
I must eat. I recollected the address of an old 
business friend of my futher’s ; I would seek 
him, and, if possible, borrow thirty dollars— 
that would at least give me a breathing-spell. 
My resolution was made; I hurriedly rose. 
As I was locking my door, I saw Mr. O’Thane 
coming up the hall. I nodded, and he turned 
the knob of the animal-painter’s door as I did 
so, and entered. A burst of laughter greeted 
his entry, and still rang in my ears as I pro- 
ceeded down-stairs, 

“Well, I was successful. The old gentle- 
man declared himself happy to oblige the 
son of his old friend. I returned to my room 
with thirty dollars in gold in my pocket. 
Having counted it over many times, and 
made calculations as to how long it would 
last, I placed it carefully in my trunk, where 
was also now deposited my mother’s minia- 
ture. Locking it up, I proceeded to order 
some coal, In about an hour I returned. 





What was the matter with my door-lock ?»— 
ah! all right. I enter, and am at once struck 
with surprise. I had certainly left shut the 
lid of that box on my table! I miss my gold 
toothpick, and at once think of my money in 
the trunk. Horror! the top of my trunk 
has been forced back. I advance, pale and 
trembling, to examine, hoping against hope. 
The room turns round with me, my eyes be- 
come blinded as I am convinced against my 
will that the thirty dollars have been stolen, 
I continue vaguely turning over the few arti- 
cles that remain in the bottom of the trunk, 
when I miss the miniature. Can it be? Too 
true, that is also gone! For the moment, the 
loss of my money was entirely forgotten in 
the contemplation of a loss I would feel 
throughout my life. My mother’s portrait 
gone! It was the only one in existence, 
She had died before the art of daguerreotyp- 
ing was practised. Could I never recover it ? 

“T lay along the floor, my back against my 
trunk, my hand pressed on my forehead, 
seeking to discover some clew. What a sin- 
gular theft—a miniature! It was not en- 
cased in gold, but in simple morocco-leather. 
It could not have been stolen. Again and 
again I examined the contents of my trunk, 
but with the same despairing result. Gone! 
There was no question about its having been 
in my trunk but an hour before. 

“ My trouble became insupportable in soli- 
tude. I frenziedly rose and rushed to the 
room of my friend Clayton. 

“Three violent blows on his door, which 
made the hall ring, announced my arrival 
there. No response. Occasionally, being ub- 
sorbed in his work, and hating an interrup- 
tion, he would refuse to answer a caller. 
He should not do this now. Half mad I beat 
the door with my boots, and called him loud- 
ly by name. He was out. Nor did the up- 
roar excite the curiosity of any other neigh- 
bor. It was late in the afternoon; all had 
left their studios. 

“Hatless, my clothes disordered, I now 
tore down the long flights of stairs to the 
street. A policeman was standing on the 
corner, in a listless attitude. I rushed up to 
him. 

“© T have been robbed !’ I exclaimed. ‘My 
room’s been entered !’ 

“*Tt not unfrequently happens in this 
city,’ said he, coolly scrutinizing me with an 
amused face. ‘ What have you lost?’ 

“T rapidly described the articles. 

“* Was your door locked ?’ 

“*Yes—no! I supposed it was.’ 

“*Hum! I don’t see how I can aid you 
in the recovery of the things. Do you sus- 
pect any one?’ 

“T instantly thought of the old-clothes 
man, and mentioned his visit to me. 

“Perhaps you’ve got a clew to the thief. 
You'd better visit the Rogues’ Gallery, and 
see if you recognize him there.’ And, nod- 
ding, he turned to assist a lady across the 
street. 

“ The nonchalance of the policeman had its 
effect in quieting my nerves. The frenzy left 
me. I became conscious of the absurd figure 
I was cutting in the midst of a small mob of 
inquiring urchins, and, with saddened but 
calm heart, resought my apartment. 
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“he following morning I went through 
the Rogues’ Gallery, but with no result. Re- 
turning, and when near the entrance of the 
‘uilding in which I lived, I met my picture- 
dealer. 

“‘DPve just been looking for you,’ said 
he, cheerfully. ‘That smaller one was sold 
shortly after you left me yesterday. Here’s 
‘seventy-five for you.’ 

“Such was luck. I was out of pecuniary 
trouble again. My thoughts concerning the 
robbery were now directed exclusively to the 
loss of the miniature. The more I reflected 
about it the more my suspicions left me as to 
‘the old-clothes man. He, certainly, was not 
gifted with esthetic tastes—and they alone 
would seemingly explain such a theft. My 
mother was a remarkably beautiful woman, 
and the picture had great artistic merit. Mr. 
0’Thane’s admiration for it I have mentioned. 

“ Had it been lying so close to the gold 
that, in the hurry of seizing that, he had 
grasped it? As nearly as I could recollect, 
‘such was not the fact. The picture had lain 
on the opposite side of the trunk, and under 
a number of folded handkerchiefs. It had 
unquestionably been seized for itself alone. 
Had it been taken to divert suspicion, to fast- 
en the guilt upon some one of the many ar- 
tists in the building? The idea was absurd. 
Such a scheme would have occupied time in 
the evolving, and the robbery was evidently 
perpetrated in a brief space. 

“Tt soon became settled in my mind that 
an artist was the thief, and I naturally sus- 
pected Mr. O’'Thane. Of course, I did not 
dare to breathe my suspicions to any one; 
least of all did I dare to hint them to him. I 
had not the slightest proof. He had admired 
the picture; he was in the habit of enter- 
ing his neighbors’ rooms familiarly, without 
knocking (at least, those of his friends); he 
was not unfrequently intoxicated, and I 
judged at times in pecuniary straits—such 
were my reasons for suspecting him. I had 
none so strong for suspecting any other ar- 
tist. 

“To Clayton alone of my neighbors, except- 
ing under the pressure of great excitement, 
would [ have spoken of purely personal mat- 
ters. He was now absent, and therefore the 
story of the robbery remained locked up in 
my breast. Clayton returned some three 
weeks after the day on which I had be- 
labored his door. Family affairs had called 
him away. It was possible that he might 


‘think I suspected him; no good would come 


of it anyway; I did not even mention my 
loss tohim. But I turned the conversation 
frequently upon O’Thane, for whom my friend 
expressed the utmost contempt; he was to 
him ‘simply a beast.’ I learned little new 
concerning that personage, save that a gam- 
bling-party met frequently in his studio, even- 
ings. My friend judged that he had acquired 
considerable property, although he surmised 
he was now dissipating it. He was a married 
man, hed no child. 

“Occasional visits to O’Thane’s studio, 
however, convinced me that his pecuniary af- 
fairs were in a very bad way. He rarely had a 
sitter. What work he did seemed to be ban- 
ner-painting, a rather low line of art. He even 
Stooped to the illustration of the wares in a gro- 





cer’s store—a combination of pickle-jars and 
ale and wine bottles—which I afterward saw 
as the centre-piece of a sign on Fourth Avenue. 

“T fancied him uneasy in my presence ; but 
he had never liked me. The miniature ever 
being in my mind when with him, I once haz- 
arded the observation : 

“* You remember that miniature of my 
mother ?’ 

“* Eh, what’s that ?’ said he, with a start, 
half turning round. ‘ No, I don’t remember 
it,’ continued he, stooping to pick up a brush 
he had dropped. 

“T said no more, but I was sure he was the 
thief. 

“ T saw Mr. O’Thane lying unconscious with 
drink at the door of his studio not long after. 
Some four months subsequently he removed 
from the building, owing, I was informed, an 
entire year’s rent. I never again met him so 
as to speak. 

“‘ A couple of years passed of steady prog- 
ress in my art and battle with unappreciative 
Gentiles. The artists respected my talents, 
but money came slowly to me. I had, how- 
ever, now no fears as to means of subsist- 
ence. One morning a journal informed me, 
in an eulogistic obituary, of the death of Mr. 
Thomas O'’Thane, ‘the distinguished paint- 
er.’ It was very sudden—apoplexy the stated 
cause. 

“* About a month after the funeral, circulars 
were issued to the profession, soliciting works 
for exhibition and sale for the benefit of his 
widow, left almost wholly unprovided for. It 
was signed by a committee embracing the 
most respected names in art here. I was, of 
course, happy to aid in so laudable a purpose. 

“ Removing from my easel a large canvas, 
on which I had been working, and which was 
to be my masterpiece, I placed thereon a 
nearly-finished cabinet painting, of which I 
proposed to make my contribution. Hardly 
had I taken my palette in hand when the Jost 
miniature again presented itself to my re- 
membrance, and a sudden idea and resolu- 
tion seized me. I saw a chance of recovering 
that property so dearly prized. His widow 
had surely become possessed of O’Thane’s ef- 
fects. I could from the committee obtain her 
address. Why should I not inform her that 
I had lent her hasband the miniature (there 
was un artistic grace about it which he wished 
to study), and that he had forgotten to re- 
turn it to me. It would be a falsehood, but 
one that could do no harm, one even praise- 
worthy, considering its intent. I started on 
the instant to obtain her address. I was 
only slightly acquainted with the president 
of the committee, to whom I applied, and he 
was disposed to be curious concerning the 
nature of my proposed visit; but I succeed- 
ed in my object. 

“ On my way to the lady’s residence, I could 
not but feel that I had undertaken a very 
delicate business. She was in deep affliction. 
It was but six weeks since her husband died. 
She had, probably, as women only can, ten- 
derly loved him in spite of his errors and de- 
basement. I feared that she would read in 
my face my belief that he was a thief. And, 
after all, it was only a belief, founded upon 
very insufficient data. I was to play the part 
of a liar and hypocrite in the midst of woe. 





I was several times on the point of turning 
back, once really did so, but a treasure was 
at stake, and I advanced again. 

“The house to which I was directed was 
a three-story brick dwelling, far away to the 
west of the city, but in the central portion. 
Its neighborhood betokened vulgar respect- 
ability, the occupants of the block in which 
it was situated being mechanics and their 
families. Whom was I to meet? no lady, 
perhaps, after all; but would that lighten 
my task? ‘ Furnished rooms to let!’ ona 
paper pasted beside the door, greeted my 
eyes as my hand sought the bell-pull. In 
response to my summons, there appeared a 
girl, just budding into womanhood, neatly 
attired in a well-fitting gray dress—the beau- 
ty of whose face and expression nearly took 
my breath away. My excessive admiration 
must have disclosed itself in my looks, for 
she blushed deeply as she regarded me. 

“Can I see Mrs. O’Thane ?’ I stammered. 

““*J—T don’t know, sir. Aunty is very 
feeble. Whom shall I say?’ 

“**She may have heard my name, but she 
does not know me, Mr, Spaulding. I was di- 
rected here by Mr. : 

“«* Oh, an artist ; please step this way, sir,’ 
and I was ushered into the front-parlor, A 
whispered consultation took place in the 
room adjoining. Soon after, I heard foot- 
falls in the hall, and a middle-aged lady, in 
deep mourning, stood before me, accompanied 
by her niece, as I now supposed. 

“The artists have been very kind,’ she 
began ; ‘entirely unsolicited by—’ 

“*Mrs. O’Thane,’ I hastily interrupted, 
‘I beg there may be no mistake as to my 
object here. Delighted as I have been to con- 
tribute my poor aid in honor of your departed 
husband, I’ve come from purely selfish con- 
siderations. About a year before his death, 
I lent to him a miniature greatly prized by 
me—he had artistic use for it. It was nev- 
er returned, for I was forced to leave the 
city shortly after, and have not seen him 
since.’ (Heaven forgive me, how my false- 
hoods multiplied!) I proceeded to describe 
the picture. Mrs. O’Thane had seen nothing 
of it. 

“You may judge, madam, how deeply I 
prized it, since I have been willing to outrage 
propriety in coming here to seek it. It was 
the likeness of my mother, the only one in 
existence.’ I rose to take my leave. 

“*T am very sorry, sir, but I think I should 
have met with it had it been with Mr. 
O’Thane’s effects delivered to me. I will—’ 

“*¢ Aunty,’ interrupted her beautiful niece, 
‘there is one chest you have not examined, 
that blue one. It seems filled with old pa- 
pers, sketches, and rubbish, but it may be 
there. Can’t I look ?’ 

“*Tt would be unkind to ask the gentle- 
man to wait while you go over all that; be- 
sides it cannot be that any thing valuable is 
within. However, you may look.—I can give 
you no hope, sir’—she turned to me—‘ but 
you shall know if any discovery is made.’ I 
bowed my acknowledgments, and sadly left 
the house, despising and hating myself. 

“The next morning, about eleven o’clock, 
as I sat in my studio, surveying the large 
canvas I have mentioned, and which was to 
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be my Academy-picture, I strove to recall the 
face of the beauty by which I had been so 
deeply impressed. It was exactly what I 
wished for the central figure of my composi- 
tion. I was poorly succeeding in my efforts, 
when a gentle tap at my door was heard, 
and my ideal was presented, realized before 
me, 

“‘ With a low, musical laugh at the pleasure 
she was conferring, a package was placed in 
my hand. I had regained the long-lost min- 
iature ! 

“*T could not fully express to you my 
thanks,’ I ejaculated, ‘in a walk of a thou- 
sand miles—but you must let me escort you 
home.’ 

“‘T obtained permission to call again. 

“ Mrs. O’Thane was her mother’s step-sis- 
ter. Her name was Eva Morell. Her father 
had died when she was about fourteen years 
of age, leaving but a small property. He had 
been a commission-merchant, and at one time 
was wealthy. Her mother had sought, and suc- 
cessfully, to eke out a scanty income by rent- 
ing furnished lodgings. I found her to be a 
lady in the highest sense of the word. My 
acquaintance with her daughter ripened, and 
I obtained the consent of both that Eva might 
give me a sitting for my heroine. I was now 
inspired by love as well as ambition. My 
painting, finished, won the plaudits of the 
critics, and was purchased by no less re- 
nowned a connoisseur than Mr. . It hangs 
now in his gallery. I received three thou- 
sand for it, and a commission of equal amount. 
Prosperity had dawned upon me; I could 
but ask Eva to share it, She became my 
wife. It is now four years since. Great 
changes have taken place in that time. Mrs. 
O’Thane, dying, left to Eva the bulk of the 
eight thousand realized by the artists’ con- 
tributions. Eva’s mother has also passed 
away. Great changes will take place, but I 
ean descry but brightness in my future. More 
than ever do I prize my mother’s miniature. 
It seems to me a talisman that has brought 
me fame, fortune, a wife, happiness. Such is 
my story, old fellow. Now, what have you 
been doing this long time?” 

W. H. Davenporr. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE ABBE’S STORY. 


How strangely grief acts! It is like a 
touchstone: there are natures which shrink 


at its approach, and seem to lose all facul- | 


ties; while others not only strive to bear it 
bravely, but bear also a share of the burden 
it lays on weaker natures, Till now I had 
not loved the abbé. His manner charmed 
me, and I always felt subdued by his gentle 
influence, but I learned both to love and rev- 
erence him in the sad days that followed Mrs. 


Dayrell’s death. Madame La Peyre did not | 








{ 





give way to violent grief. She was very si- 
lent, and her red and swollen eyelids told 
how much she suffered; but she had only 
strength to be passively resigned, while the 
abbé arranged and saw to the execution of 
every thing, and was, besides, always on the 
watch to comfort his sorrowing sister and 
Angélique—for Angélique’s grief was, I felt, 
deeper than that even of Madame La Peyre 
—there seemed to be much touching sym- 
pathy in the abbé’s manner toward the pa- 
tient, uncomplaining woman. 

I think they had both labored for Mrs. 
Dayrell’s conversion, and had longed to see 
her what they would have called a true peni- 
tent before she died. 

I knew we were all countifg the hours 
with sickening anxiety. The abbé had sent 
a messenger to meet Mr. Dayrell, but we had 
no assurance that he would be found. 

“Mademoiselle,” Angélique said, “it is 
of Monsieur Dayrell that we must all think 
now ; his grief will be terrible.” 

He arrived in the afternoon of the second 
day. I met him on the staircase, and, except 
that he passed with only a bow, I should not 
have guessed that any thing unusual had hap- 
pened to him; but there was never full day- 
light on the staircase, and I shrank from 
looking closely at him. 

He locked himself in his wife’s room, and 
staid there so long that at last the abbé 
went to summon him. 

i had gone to Madame La Peyre, and we 
both sat and cried together as we tried to re- 
alize his feelings. 

It seemed to me that they must be so ter- 
rible! How bitterly he must have mourned 
the estrangement of this last year, even if he 
had not been much to blame! Oh, how he 
must long at this dreadful time to unsay every 
unkind word, to obliterate every cold look 
and action, which had galled the proud heart 
that now lay so still ! 

I broke down so utterly in my efforts to 
comfort Madame La Peyre, and gave way to 
such a burst of sobs, that she dried her eyes 
and looked up suddenly. 

“ What is it, my child, my Gertrude ?” 

And then I told ber what I felt Mr. Day- 
rell must be feeling. 

I was surprised when she shook her 
head. 

“ Those thoughts will come to him, doubt- 
less,” she said; “they must always come to 
the best of us even—for which of us, Ger- 
trude, has loved his neighbors as /e bon Dieu 
means us to love one another? But, remem- 
ber, all these faults are not only against the 
person we mourn; and, unless I am mistaken 
in Henri, he learnéd to sorrow truly for his 
errors before he returned to my poor Bar- 
bara.” 

We did not see Mr. Dayrell that evening ; 
the abbé was with him constantly. 

Next day was the funeral, and, as I found 
Madame La Peyre would not be present at it, 
I staid with her. It was a bright, sparkling 
morning, and I thought how often Mrs. Day- 
rell had wished to be out in the sunshine 
when it came shining into her room at Mer- 
don. 

It streamed brilliantly on the little pro- 
cession moving sadly and slowly to the gate. 





Old Matthieu had asked leave to follow it, 
and he and Angélique walked side by side 
some little distance behind Mr. Dayrell. 

“He is to leave us this afternoon,” Ma- 
dame La Peyre said; “he is gentle, much 
calmer than we could have hoped, but he 
says at present he can only endure life alone. 
After a while he will come back to us.” 

After hearing this, I was surprised when 
Angélique brought me a message. 

“Mr. Dayrell is in the salon, mademoi- 
selle, and he would like to say good-by to you 
before he goes.” 

“© Angélique,” I said, in alarm, “ what 
can I do? I do not know what I ought to 
say to him.” 

She gave me one of her cheering smiles: 

“ Never trouble yourself about what to 
say, mademoiselle ; perhaps mademoiselle will 
only have to listen.” 

What a wonderful power Angélique has 
over me! Ina moment I feel quiet and com- 
posed ; I forget to think about my own ner- 
vousness; Mr. Dayrell and his sorrow fill my 
heart. 

He was standing near one of the screens, 
which looked more faded than ever against 
the intense black he wore. 

He was very pale and thin, but he looked 
calm, and, as he came forward and took my 
hand, he smiled. 

“T must say ‘Good-by’ to you,” he said. 
“T want to thank you for your kindness—I 
should say your love—for—for—she said she 
could never tell me how you had helped and 
cheered her life at Merdon—more than you 
knew.” 

“ No one could help loving her.” 

I felt I did not deserve this. I could 
hardly speak, for I thought how often I had 
resented her manner, but his deep calm 
helped me. I recognized his English nature 
in it, A sudden impulse seized me. Why 
should I not tell him the words which only I 
had heard ? 

“Do you know what her constant thought 
was,” I said, “ even to the last? ” 

He looked at me eagerly, and I repeated 
the sad words—trembling, after I began, lest 
they should overcome him. 

Hot tears dropped on my hand as he still 
held it. 

“May God bless you!” he said. “I 
could never thank you enough for this com- 
fort.” 

Then he wrung my hand bard, and went 
hurriedly to join the abbé, who was to take 
him as far as Yvetdt. 

A strange feeling of relief had come into 
the house the next morning, and yet not of 
relief from sorrow. It was difficult to be- 
lieve that one need not still move silently 
about in the house, and, above all, it was 
difficult to believe that I could keep Angé- 
lique as long as I liked to talk to her, for of 
late her time had been wholly occupied with 
Mrs. Dayrell. 

“We must take care of Angélique,” Ma- 
dame La Peyre said to me; “she loved my 
poor Barbara so much!” 

And, indeed, from the day of the funeral 
she looked paler and thinner. She even be- 
gan to stoop a little; before, she had been 
erect—even to stiffness. 
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She was setting my armoire to rights, and 
I was much struck with her paleness. 

“ Angélique,” I said, “ you must rest more 
than you do; you have gone through far more 
in all this sorrow than any one else has; you 
do many things for me which I could do for 
myself. Come”—I bent down over her as 
she stooped to a drawer — “come” — her 
cheeks felt thin and soft as I kissed them— 
“T am going to manage you and take care of 
you now—it is plain that you will not take 
care of yourself.” 

She stooped still lower, and I saw that she 
was wiping her eyes covertly, but she turned 
round on me with a smiling face. 

“Pardon, mademoiselle, but, if mademoi- 
selle is so kind as to wish to help me, she will 
let me do as much for her as I can; it helps 
me. But mademoiselle is not well herself; 
she looks very pale and changed. I am only 
an old nurse, mademoiselle knows, but a 
uurse must always have her baby.” 

She nodded, and went away with a collec- 
tion she had been making among my clothes, 
and I saw that tears were running down her 
worn face. 

“Only an old nurse!” That had been 
Mrs. Dayrell’s favorite name for Angélique. 

I thought that, when she seemed a little 
stronger, I would get Angélique to take me 
about among the cottages. It seemed as if 
change must be good for her after her long 
nursing. I did not know that I was going to 
lay a fresh burden on her, and yet I felt 
strangely weak and exhausted. 

At dinner-time, a few days after Mr. Day- 
tell went away, the abbé said he wanted me 
to come to his study when I could spare bim 
an hour. 

“T will come now,” I said. 

He had been so very kind, tender even, in 
his manner to every one since that sad Mon- 
day night; and now a touch of his formal 
courtesy chilled me as he made me a low bow 
and held the study-door open for me tu pass 
in. 

“Will madame be seated?” he said, in 
his conventional manner. 

“O, Monsieur l’Abbé,” I said, “ please 
call me Gertrude, or I shall think you are 
angry with me.” 

He turned his head aside, and I think his 
voice shook a little. 

“No, Iam not angry, my dear child—not 
angry with you, at any rate; you have to 
suffer for the faults of others.” 

He pointed to a chair opposite the one in 
which he always sat. 

I felt interested, and nervous too, as I sat 
down to listen; for I now understood that he 
had something special to tell me. 

The abbé looked earnestly at me—so long 
and so earnestly that I grew red under his 
scrutiny. He saw this, and he sighed as he 
looked away. 

“T had fully meant,” he said, “to have 
spoken to you on that day I met you in the 
garden; but so much has come between that 
I have postponed doing this; and yet, my 
child, it must be said—it is a duty I owe both 
to you and to Captain Brand.” 

I had thought more than once of that 
strange, painful scene in the little garden, and 
tad resolved not to judge Eugéne till I had 





spoken with the abbé ; but it all seemed dim, 
far off, now. It was hardly possible to be- 
lieve that this change in my feelings had come 
little more than a week ago. 

When the abbé spoke of Captain Brand, I 
looked up eagerly. A conviction came to me 
that only through the abbé should I ever get 
tidings of my guardian. 

“T must begin at the beginning,” he said, 
“and therefore I must go back to last year. 
Forgive me if I pain you.” 

He looked straight across the room fixed- 
ly, and I loved the abbé at that moment. I 
grew hot and cold with shame; I could not 
bear to think of last year now. I bent my 
head. He did not look at me, but went on: 

“Captain Brand told me he did not like 
you to be with Eugéne de Vaucresson, and 
that, therefore, he could not consider my sis- 
ter a suitable guardian for you, as my pupil 
would probably visit here after her return 
from Devonshire. I told him that under Ma- 
dame La Peyre’s guardianship you would see 
little of Monsieur de Vaucresson, as she would 
always be with you. Then he told me very 
simply, but with much earnest feeling, all that 
happened on board the Adelaide.” 

Here the abbé paused. I glanced up, and 
he looked so very sad and serious that I was 
frightened. , 

“T must tell you that I was very much 
troubled. Catholics, as you know, consider 
marriage a sacrament; and it seemed to me 
that you were heedless, indeed much in the 
wrong, and greatly in need of careful guidance. 
At first I told Captain Brand that I could not 
send you to my sister; and that he would do 
well to place you with his own mother. I 
must tell you his answer: ‘You misjudge 
Miss Stewart,’ he said; ‘she is very young, 
and very innocent of any knowledge of evil; 
I trust her entirely, but I do not trust your 
pupil. I will place her with Madame La 
Peyre; but I wish Monsieur de Vaucresson to 
know the truth as soon as we have left Chi- 
teau-Fontaine. It may check idle dreams.’ 
I should have kept silence on this point, but 
your husband’s wish was too strong to be set 








aside, and, as soon as you had departed, I 
told Eugéne.”’ 

“Then he knew it before he first wrote to 
me?” I said, angrily. 

The abbé looked at me. He was evidently 
puzzled. 

“But, my child, you knew it too,” he 
said. 

“ Ah, yes, yes!’? And I hid my burning 
face. All the vague, misty doubt I had tried 
to wrap round my marriage was torn away to 
the last shred, and I saw—oh, how plainly ! 
—my wrong-doing. I actually resented in 
Eugéne the conduct I had justified in myself. 
I believe just then I thought myself worthy 
of any punishment. 

The abbé went on: 

“‘ Before Captain Brand told me about his 
marriage, he had engaged me to promise se- 
crecy ; and I was much troubled when he in- 
sisted that this secrecy must extend for the 
present to Madame La Peyre. Before we 
parted, he promised to be guided by circum- 
stances ; but his idea was to leave you wholly 
free and unfettered ; he said already your lib- 
erty had been trespassed on in the marriage. 





Well,” he sighed, “all that has been done, 
and is past. We are coming to a part of your 
life which is not past, and which you have 
yet to decide.” 

I looked up, trembling. I forgot what 
he had said about the sanctity of marriage, 
and I thought he wanted me to marry Eu- 
géne. 

“ Monsieur,” I said, “whether Captain 
Brand is able to set me free or not, I can nev- 
er love Monsieur de Vaucresson. I can never 
see him again.” 

“Really?’?—he looked suddenly soft- 
ened. “Then, my dear child, I have little 
more to say; and, if I had known this sooner, 
I should have begun my explanation in a dif- 
ferent way. I will hurry on now. The last 
time Captain Brand was here, you and he 
both agreed, I understand, to a separation. 
In your country such things are, I am told, 
possible, but with us they are unusual. Mar- 
riage is so very holy—a sacrament, as I have 
said—that we consider even a thought against 
its power to be mortal sin.” 

I shuddered. It seemed as if a curse had 
been spoken, and that my veins filled sudden- 
ly with ice. 

“‘ After Monsieur le Capitaine left you, he 
came to me. He did not speak of his own 
feelings ; but he said he could never be your 
husband, and that you had no wish to be his 
wife. He asked me some questions about 
my pupil; and he said that as soon as the 
legal arrangements were made, if they could 
be made, it seemed to him desirable that you 
and Monsieur de Vaucresson should be al- 
lowed to meet.” 

“ He said that?” 

“Yes; and then he smiled, and said to 
me: ‘ You see, Monsieur l’Abbé, I have not 
outgrown romance even yet, and I think, when 
there is love on both sides, a marriage is 
pretty sure to be happy.’ ” 

I was not able to help crying, and my sobs 
checked the abbé. Oh, how black my own 
wicked, self-willed folly grew in the light of 
Captain Brand’s generosity ! 

After a little pause, the abbé went on; 
but he spoke slowly, as if he feared to pain 
me: 
“Then, my dear child, I was compelled to 
tell Captain Brand the truth—that I knew 
that, even if you were free, my pupil would 
not marry you.” He hurried on, but the 
words had lost their power to wound—I was 
too wretched to feel resentment: “And I 
told him, too, that, as a priest, I could not 
sanction my pupil’s marriage with a Protes- 
tant who was still, in my opinion, bound by 
the first marriage.” 

“What answer did he make?” I said, 
eagerly. 

“ He said, ‘ Then you condemn Miss Stew- 
art to a single life, for she will never be my 
wife.’ But, my dear child, this explanation is 
unnecessary ; I wish to explain that which 
has happened so lately. I was, as you may 
think, very much grieved and displeased when 
I learned that Monsieur de Vaucresson had 
dared to write to you after all he knew, after 
all he had said to me; and I resolved, if I 
saw need, to inform you of his real senti- 
ments. Meantime, I wrote to him a severe 
letter, in which I forbade him to hold any 
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communication with Chateau-Fontaine, and 
rebuked his conduct with regard to you. To 
my surprise, he told me that he had received 
a letter from Captain Brand, in which that 
gentleman calmly asked his intentions with 
regard to you, supposing the marriage was 
set aside. By the same post came a few 
stern words from Captain Brand. He said 
that De Vaucresson must never see you again, 
and that, if his sailing-orders had not arrived 
some days before he expected, he should have 
returned to Normandy, and taken you to his 
mother in England. You may, therefore, 
judge how great was our anxiety and distress 
when my pupil so suddenly presented him- 
self at Chateau-Fontaine. I must tell you 
that your courage and simplicity saved me 
much trouble; but, until to-day, I was not 
quite sure that I understood your feelings. 
Now that I do understand you, I must ask 
you to give me a proof that you are in ear- 
nest.” 

“A proof! What canI do?” My fore- 
head was full of pain, and my temples seemed 
to be swelling with the pulses that beat in 
them. I could hardly understand the abbé’s 
words, 

He looked at me, and then he rose, and 
poured me out a glass of water; but I felt 
powerless to take it from his hand, 

“ Tell me, please,” I said. 

“ Well ”—he smiled, and spoke more easi- | 
ly—“ there, there, my child, you have excited 
yourself too much. It is only that I think 
the best way to end this painful matter is for 
you to write a few words—I will dictate them 
—to Monsieur de Vaucresson.” 

“T cannot, monsieur; I ought not. I do 
not wish to have any thing to do with him. 
You do not know all he said.” 

“Yes, yes; I know, perhaps, more than 
you do; and I have grave reasons for urging 
this really trifling matter, so far as it regards 
you.” 

All that followed is misty and disjointed | 
in my memory, as if it had been dreamed in- | 
stead of acted. I know the abbé placed me 
at his desk, and I wrote down words as he 
spoke them. I believe I told Eugéne that 
I did not love him, and that I refused ever 
to see him again. I could hardly sign my 
name. Then I took the glass of water from 
the table ; I heard a crash as it fell ; and then 
came darkness, 
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IV. 
, FEMALE CONVICTS. 


ERHAPS the most painful of all sights 
to be met with in the London prisons 
isa woman. It is wretched enough to look 
upon the men, in their convict-dress, toiling 
at apparently never-ceasing drudgery, and | 
with that kind of hopeless, appealing look of 
despair strongly impressed on the features of 
many of the long-sentence - penal-servitude 
men ; but, to watch the women at hard labor 
in the prison-laundries, dressed in their short- | 
sleeved, common stuff gowns, rough woolen | 
stockings, still rougher-looking shoes, and | 
close-cut hair, makes one feel how utterly de- 





moralized a woman must have become before 
she could be brought to endure such vile du- 
rance, with its degrading penal consequences. 
If there is any relief at all to be found when 
contemplating such a sight, it is in the fact 
that seldom or never do you notice a face 
among the hard-labor female convicts be- 
tokening any degree of refinement, or a fair 
show, even, of average intellect. The women- 
convicts in London prisons seem to have been 
born and bred criminals, and, so to speak, in- 
ured to prison-life from their birth. 

Without going at all deeply into the sub- 
ject, and speaking merely from our own re- 
ceived impressions, we should say that, in 
their natures, criminal women are infinitely 
worse than criminal men. Having now seen 
some hundreds of male convicts under every 
condition of penal servitude—that is to say, 
in close confinement in the cells, engaged in 
the service of the prison, working at hard la- 
bor in confinement or association, drawn up 
for the inspection of the London detectives, 
exercising together in the prison-yards, or 
working in gangs on public works—we can- 





not call to our recollection more than a score | 


faces in all remarkable as evincing thorough- 
ly brute-like dispositions ; men whom, at the 
very first glance, you would have lighted upon 


| as inborn brutal ruffians, well versed in every 


species of villainy. We have noticed any 
number of women in the London prisons, ap- 
parently and to all outward appearances, in 
regard to conversation and manner both, so 


| indeed, can spell, and not one out of a hun- 


dred of them knows any thing about a well- 
ordered, honest, and cleanly home. Poor 
wretches, they have come out of human ken- 
nels more uncivilized than savages, more de- 
graded than slaves, less true to all natural 
and womanly instincts than the untutored 
squaws of the Apache brave. 

Curiously enough, before the writer set 
out upon his tour of inspection of the Lon- 
don prisons, he had the opportunity given 
him of seeing something of the great fields of 
poverty in the English capital which bring 
forth such abundant, full-grown, and ever- 
growing cropsof crime. The cells of the jails 
were parlors of bliss compared to some of 
the dens he poked his head into. Father,. 
mother, daughter, son, or two daughters and 
two sons, supplemented by infants, living, eat- 
ing, drinking, and sleeping indiscriminately in 
one room, seven feet square, washed by open 
drains, hemmed in by pestilential privies, and 
not unfrequently resting upon a room of the 
like capacity, which, in its turn, served as the 
family stable, with accommodation for a don- 
key or two, wallowing-ground for a few ducks, 
and roosting-corners for hens. We have seen 
stable-filth being removed from a room in 
which human beings were dwelling. We 
were told, and saw no reason for discrediting 
the statement, that, in one spot which we 
visited, it was not an uncommon thing for a 


| ecostermonger to share his sleeping-room with 


bold and-unblushing in crime, so lost to all | 


sense of shame, and destitute of all common 
instincts of womanhood, as to be more just- 
ly compared to wild beasts than to women. 
There were precisely the same types of face 
to be seen peering from the laundry com- 
partments as one remembered, hideously dis- 
tinct, in the old engravings of scenes connect- 
ed with the first French Revolution, or, in 
our own day, in the photographs of those fe- 
male fiends who went about burning Paris in 
the days of the Commune, 
seem in mosé cases to feel their degraded po- 
sitions ; the women, somehow or other, did 
not. Such, at least, was the impression we 
received. In talking to the prison officials 
the women seemed more bold and callous, 
and there was an absence of shame about 
them when speaking of their previous careers 
or in referring to some incident connected 
with the crime which brought them to jail, 
which was painfully noticeable. You felt, in- 
deed, for womankind, but you could not feel 
much sympathy with the individual woman 
until you came to think over the matter and 
to inquire into the causes which brought 
these unfortunate creatures to jail, and so 
brutalized their natures. Then pity would 
creep over the stronger feeling of resent- 
ment, which became lodged in quite another 
direction. In the man’s case there was some- 
thing of education, generally, and always the 
power to work, which should have kept him 
from crime ; whereas, in the woman’s, educa- 
tion was quite the exception, and the power, 
as well as the opportunity, to work, infinitely 
less. In fact, the women to be met with in 
the London female convict-prisons are, as a 
class, utterly without education. Only a few 
can read, still fewer can write, and very few, 


The men did | 





his donkey. It was possible to rub the el- 
bows against opposite walls of this same 
court, in which from two to three hundred 
people were living, and to shake hands across 
from opposite bedroom or stable windows. 
Garbage and filth of all kinds lay strewed 
about the place; there was an insufficiency 
of water, let alone pure, wholesome drinking- 
water; and what water there was was stowed 
in open-air butts, easily contaminated by the 
festering filth-heaps lying near them. Much 
vile language floating about in the air, and 
many refinedly-blasphemous oaths hurled at 
individuals’ eyes and heads, contributed to 
muke this forcing-ground of criminals as fair 
and productive a spot for devil-reapers as, we 
should say, was to be found anywhere around 
London. 

What a deal much - vaunted local self- 
government has to answer for in London! 
How eagerly the addle-headed, obstinate 
tradesmen, who for the most part form the 
London vestry-boards, seem to seize upon 
every possible available opportunity for show- 
ing “how not to do it!” Close upon this 
same court we have just been referring to, 
which, by-the-way, goes by the savory name 
of “Frying-Pan Alley,” a man died of ty- 
phoid fever. The wife of the poor fellow was 
so wretchedly poor herself that she had no 
means of providing him a coffin, let alone a 
hearse for the burial. The parish authorities 
had had their attention called to the state of 
the case, and, indeed, went so far as to talk 
a lot of twaddle about sanitary regulations 
and parish mortuaries, “the vicar in the 
chair,” at the grand bureau of pauper Op- 
pression for the district—the parish vestry. 
Nevertheless, a week went by, and the dead 
husband lay in the room with the living wife. 
for ten days, breeding fever, of course, and 
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scattering germs of disease among the living. 
A pauper, to the London parish vestry, is like 
the proverbial red rag to the infuriated bull. 
The very name is quite enough to set a ves- 
tryman roaring, and yet it is this very duty 
he was selected to discharge—to look after 
and protect the poor. Within sight of where 
we are now writing is what, to all outward 
appearance, seems to be a house for garden- 
ers’ tools, planted in the very centre of a 
graveyard, a common brick structure with 
a common wooden door. Being curious to 
know to what use this structure, in such a 
seemingly out-of-the-way position, was put, 
we found it to be the receptacle for dead 
paupers awaiting burial. Here they are 
stowed in parish coffins until a fair number 
have accumulated, when the whole go into 
one common grave, one burial-service doing 
for the lot, and woe be to the pauper who 
apsets the parish arrangements by dying a 
Dissenter, and so involving the rate-payers in 
additional expense for two burial services! 
How the poor pauper-corpse must be cursed, 
to be sure! If it would only just do the 
vestry the favor of coming to life again for 
an hour or so, and looking in upon the board 
for a few moments, what pounds of oakum 
and heaps of stands would be at its disposal 
until it got back to the more hospitable grave 
again! Only the other day a return made to 
the House of Commons disclosed the fact that, 
within the last twelve months, no fewer than 
one hundred and seven persons had actual- 
ly died of starvation in the very midst of 
wealthy, enormously wealthy London! Of 
these hundred odd paupers, who, ifethey hati 
had their rights, should, of course, have 
been in prison, properly cared for, and grad- 
uating fur gallows-fellowships, nearly every 
one was starved to death through the pig- 
headed stupidity or criminal obstinacy and 
red-tapery of parish relieving officers. Brit- 
ons, or a least that portion of them ruled by 
parish vestries, notwithstanding all their loud- 
spoken assertions to the contrary, are the 
veriest slaves that ever lived. Your London 
parishioner—every one is a “ parishioner” in 
London, this title falls to a man with his 
dirthright—walks about his parish with his 
eyes and ears wide open, big heart swelling 
with excess of charity, and hand and purse 
ever ready to assist the down-trodden poor; 
yet, when parish vestry rears its head defiant- 
ly, and sets its face steadfastly against any 
‘departure from this good, old-fashioned, con- 
servative principle of criminalizing paupers 
Ahrough overcrowded dwellings, filth, starva- 
tion, and tyrannous workhouse treatment, 
then philanthropy from that moment becomes 
“utterly paralyzed and incapable of action. 
Vestrymen, shielded by vested interests, de- 
‘fend wrong against right, and right flies to 
the wall. Parish vestries, in our opinion, are 
in a large measure responsible for the exist- 
ence in London of that class of criminal wom- 
en of whom we have been writing. Luckily, 
at the eleventh hour, the Metropolitan Board 
‘of Works appears upon the scene, with large 
parliamentary powers, and compels the parish 
vestry to look out and root up the criminal 
hives in overcrowded alleys; and, if the par- 
ish vestry won’t do it, the board will. The 
Sovernment, also, is lending a strong help- 





ing hand toward remedying some of the evils 
which produce crime in London. Education 
and school boards will do more toward de- 
stroying the breed of criminal women than 
all the Prevention of Crimes and National 
Criminal Acts put together. An educated 
woman is almost unknown ina prison. There 
is a return before us, as we write, of the ante- 
cedents of female convicts in Millbank Prison, 
and we look down the column, “ Trade pre- 
vious to conviction,” to find “None, none, 
none,” coming one after the other; and in 
nearly every case, standing against this word, 
is a registered previous conviction—in one 
instance as many as twenty convictions are 
registered, in all more than one — showing 
these women to be habitual criminals, with- 
out any education at all. 

The prisons for women in London are the 
Westminster County Prison, Holloway Jail, 
and Wandsworth County Prison, houses of 
correction; Millbank, a close prison; and 
Fulham and Woking, where they work in 
association. Females, sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, are 
sent to the houses of correction, where they 
labor at oakum-picking or washing in the 
laundries ; convicts—that is to say, women 
sent to penal servitude, go, in the first in- 
stance, to Millbank, where they remain, as 
the men, working in separation for nine 
months, when they are passed on to Fulham 
and Woking, where they work in association. 
The course followed with regard to the female 
convicts is in the main the same as has been 
described with more particular reference to 
the men, only, of course, there are no public- 
works prisons for women. They are em- 
ployed at Fuiham and Woking in needle- 
work and washing, large laundries being at- 
tached to each prison. In fact, the hard 
labor to which all women are subjected in 
the English prisons consists almost entirely 
of washing in the laundries, oakum-picking 
being only used by way of filling up time, or 
in the penal class. 

The female cells are in every respect the 
same as those prepared for males, and the 
same prison routine is applicable to both. 
The women may earn, however, a larger pro- 
portion of remission, viz., one-third; and, 
to those whose good conduct and character 
justify the hope of complete amendment, a 
further advantage is held out, by their being 
allowed to pass the six months immediately 
preceding the term of their release in “ Ref- 
uges,” established and managed by private 
effort, assisted by contributions from the gov- 
ernment. Here they enjoy the inestimable 
advantages of a treatment approaching in its 
characteristics to that of home influence ; for 
those establishments are not prisons, either 
in appearance or in discipline—they are 
homes. During the period of six months 
passed in a “ Refuge,” a woman, besides not 
wearing the ordinary prison-dress, has the op- 
portunity given her of earning some addition 
to the gratuity which she would earn in 
prison, The system of earning marks, it 
must be understood, applies to convict-wom- 
en equally with convict-men, and the class 
divisions are the same with both; a woman 
having to work her way up by hard labor 





from the third to the first class, in which she 


must be before she is eligible for transmis- 
sion to the Refuge. 

In all the English government prisons, so 
far as possible, the inmates are employed in 
doing work required for the supply of various 
departments of the government service, and 
the labor of the women -convicts is turned 
to very profitable account when they have 
worked their way from daily laundry-work, 
which is the hardest female labor, to other 
of a lighter kind. For instance, all the socks 
for the English army are knit by the female 
convicts in Woking Prison; so with the 
shirts for convicts, which are made at Ful- 
ham. A good deal of weaving and shoe-clos- 
ing is carried on at Millbank, and the uni- 
forms of the prison-officers are made there. 
A new employment has likewise been recent- 
ly introduced for female convicts in England, 
which bids fair to revive an ancient art, as 
well as to prove remunerative, and attractive 
to the women who can be brought to follow 
it. This consists in working in mosaic to be 
used for pavements and floors. Much of this 
work, and very beautiful it is, is in use at 
South Kensington Museum, where the name 
“* opus criminale” has been applied to it. It is 
composed of fragments of refuse marble, such 
as is thrown aside in marble-works ; and the 
mode of manufacture appears to be as follows : 
The pattern which it is intended to produce is 
traced on a board, or on paper, placed on a 
table and inclosed in a frame. The frag- 
ments of marble are then clipped into pieces 
of a suitable size and shape, and are laid 
close to one another on the pattern which has 
been prepared, the various colors or shades 
of the pattern being followed by marble of 
corresponding color or shade. A layer of ce- 
ment is then placed at the back over the 
layer of marble, penetrating the spaces be- 
tween the fragments. The mosaic tile thus 
formed is then taken to dry, and, when it has 
gone through this process, it is returned to 
the workshop to be faced. The worker now, 
with a piece of what is called York-stone, 
rubs down the whole surface until it has been 
brought to « level, and is sufficiently smooth ; 
any inequalities from too great irregularity 
in the marble fragments being corrected by 
removing the imperfect pieces and replacing 
them. The preparation of the pattern is, of 
course, the work of a foreman or instructor, 
or the design may be furnished by an artist. 
The amount of this kind of work which a 
woman can do after a little instruction is 
about as follows: Setting, 0.99 feet per day; 
cementing, 9.44 feet; facing, 1.80 feet. It 
may be mentioned that a pavement of this 
mosaic, to surround the tombs of Nelson and 
Wellington at St. Paul’s Cathedral, is in 
course of execution by the female convicts at 
Woking. 

All the female convict-prisons are under 
the control of lady-superintendents, who are 
assisted by female wardens. The distinctive 
dress of women in the London prisons is a 
rough - textured, blue-and-white small-check 
dress, blue-woolen stockings, shoes, blue- 
woolen apron, and neckerchief. Their hair is 
cut to the neck, and they wear their prison- 
number on a ticket attached to a leathern 
girdle around the waist. The becoming posi- 


tion for female convicts at “ attention,” when 
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the lady-superintendeng is passing down the 
corridors, is with arms folded across the 
waist ; otherwise they march, face their cell- 
doors, and exercise, pretty much in the same 
fashion as the males. The laundries are 
large, well-ventilated places, with separate 
boxes furnished with washing-tubs, soap, hot 
and cold water for-each convict, and every 
modern convenience to be found in them for 
drying by steam, mangling, ironing, ete. Fe- 
male wardens watch to see that all work is 
properly done, and that each prisoner returns 
her appointed quantity of clothing at the end 
of each day. The diet in the case of females 
is less in quantity than that furnished men on 
public works, but in other respects it is about 
the same, except that women employed in the 
wash-house and at other hard labor receive 
daily an extra allowance of three ounces of 
bread and one ounce of cheese, or an inter- 
mediate meal between breakfast and dinner. 
This question of diet in the English prisons 


seems to have attracted much public atten- | 


tion and consideration from the government 
in England, and is one of great difficulty and 
considerable interest. On the one hand, care 
has to be taken that the convicts do not suf- 
fer in health through insufficiency of diet ; 
on the other, it is necessary to guard against 
making prison a retiring place for people who 
won’t work for a living. The diet in the con- 
vict-prisons in England seems to have been 
fixed at the minimum necessary to make the 
convict fit to execute the required scale of 
hard labor. Certainly, in every prison which 
we have visited, the food was good of its kind, 
and the bread quite equai to that sold out-of- 
doors ; but, whether more could have been 
eaten by the convict than his weighed ration, 
we are unable to say. Three-quarters of a 
pint of good cocoa-and-milk, sweeetened with 
molasses, and served with a ration of eight 
ounces of good and wholesome white bread, 
seems to be a fair breakfast for any one. We 
tasted on several occasions the prison-soup, 
and very palatable and nutritious it seemed 
—quite equal to any thing in the way of sol- 
dier’s-broth we have eaten. Potatoes are, of 
course, potatoes all the world- over—though 
to this Pat might, perhaps, take exception— 
especially when boiled. And, if Australian 
boiled meat be not quite so tasty as fresh ox- 
beef at twenty-five cents a pound, we have 
tasted infinitely worse meat in the London 
cook-shops than that provided for convicts in 
the London prisons. 

In bringing these articles to a close, we 
desire to add one word on a subject which is 
worthy of mention. It is exceedingly credit- 
able, in our opinion, to the officials of the 
prisgns we have visited, to be able to say that 
in no one single instance, although we have 
visite] prisons which have contained men no- 
torious to the whole world for the crimes 
they have committed, was any direct or indi- 
rect offer made to us to point out an individ- 
ual convict. On the contrary, on one occa- 


sion it was only by repeated assurance that 
we desired no name to be mentioned that a 
warden could be induced to point out to us a 
man so repeatedly convicted as to come with- 
in the classification of habitual criminal. We 
have been inside the prisons which held such 
men as Arthur Orton, Macdonald, the Bid- 








wells, and a host of other great criminals, 
and we should not have known it but as the 
result of our own observation, seeing, as we 
have, convicts under almost every condition 
of prison-life. London prisons are evidently 
not the places for curious sensation-mongers, 
and very properly. A man in visiting a jail 
should be led there for some more worthy 
purpose than the mere gratification of an idle 
curiosity ; and it was with very great gratifi- 
cation we noticed that nearly all the names 
preceding our own on the London prisons 
visitors’-books were those of well-known phi- 
lanthropists in nearly every city of Europe 
and America. The present convict system 
of England may or may not be capable of 
improvement; but, whether this be so or 
not, it is undeniable that, at the present time, 
guided by such able prison scientists as Colo- 
nel DuCane and Captain Stopford, aided by 
a staff of earnest and faithful officers, ani- 
mated by the single desire of doing their 
duty, it is doing wonders in the way of re- 
forming criminals and repressing crime in 
England. And reaching this great end as it 
does, it may fairly be presumed to be, as sys- 
tems go in the world, very nearly perfect. 


The man to whom a large measure of the | 


credit is due for originating and perfecting 
the system was the late Sir Joshua Jebb. 


Cuaries E. Pascor. 





HEARTS AND HANDS.* 


A STORY IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS. 


By CHRISTIAN REID. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ON THE ROAD. 


In the well-filled train which moves out of 
Richmond the next morning at eight o’clock, 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio Road, it is 
questionable if there is a lighter heart than 
that of Miss Courtenay, who, neatly and cool- 
ly arrayed in linen, has a seat to herself, 
with her novel, her satchel, and her lunch- 
basket, all conveniently arranged for a day’s 
travel. She is at peace with herself and with 
the world, and her bright face is “a rare 
sight for sair e’en” as she sits gazing in 
blissful content at the landscape flying by. 
So Langdon finds her when he enters the car, 
after a while, and, removing the satchel and 
the lunch-basket, drops into the seat by her 
side. 

“Mr. Courtenay is taking his newspaper 
and his cigar,” he says ; “but I am tired of 
newspapers. They make so much of the 
staple of one’s life that sometimes the natu- 
ral man revolts against elections, murders, 
hangings, railroad accidents, and the like. 
Do you dislike talking on a railroad-train? If 
so, I won’t bore you.” 

“T never dislike talking anywhere,” an- 
swers Sybil, emphatically. ‘“ What I dislike 
is, silence. Now, papa has a great genius for 
that ; and, especially when he is traveling, he 
will nof talk. But I am fond of it. I iike to 


” 
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discuss the people—how they look, and how 
they behave, and what they probably are. I 
also take-an interest in the loiterers about 
the stations, and in the condition of the 
crops along the road, If you have a sympa- 
thetic taste on any of these points, we can 
compare our impressions.” 

“T have a sympathetic taste on all of 
them,” replies Langdon, gayly, “so we will 
begin at once. Our fellow-travelers afford, 
perhaps, the best field for discussion—pray 
tell me what you think of that couple over 
there.” 

“T think,” says Sybil, regarding the cou- 
ple in question very critically, “that they 
have been married about— well, say, three 
months; that the lady is still very fond, and 
the gentleman a little tired. I noticed that 
he looked rather irritated and bored when 
she put her head down on his shoulder. I 
also think that they are a trifle underbred— 
the woman especially. Most likely he mar- 
ried her for her money. You see how richly 
she is dressed.” 

“ You are a shrewd observer for so young 
a person,” says Langdon, much amused, “I 
am not sure that it is safe to travel with you. 
Tell me what you think of the young lady 
just behind that interesting pair.” 

“T think that she is painted,” answers 
Sybil, uncompromisingly. ‘“ Why will wom- 
en do such odious things, I wonder ?” 

“Women who have no need of painting,” 
says Langdon, looking at the clear brilliance 
of her cheeks, “are not, perhaps, the best 
judges of the temptations which beset their 
paler sisters.” 

“ But, if I were a lily, I should not try to 
be a rose,” she responds. 

In this fashion they go through the car, 
not always criticising, however. Some deli- 
eate, refined faces they admire and com- 
meng. Almost all of the passengers belong 
to a good social class. Sybil remarks this. 

“The season accounts for it,” Langdon 
explains. ‘“ Usually, one is struck by the 
very small sprinkling of ladies and gentlemen 
in a railroad-car. Much traveling is calcu- 
lated, I think, to impress one with the ugli- 
ness and commonness of the majority of the 
human race.”* 

“ You seem to have drawn a number of 
depressing morals from your travels,” says 
Sybil. ‘On the whole, perbaps it is better 
to stay at home, and imagine that the world 
is very great and very beautiful, than to go 
about and around it, and walk up and down 
in it, like Satan, only to discover that it is 
very small and altogether shabby.” 

“T don’t know that there is a very great 
deal to be gained by traveling,” says Lang- 
don, with a reflective air. ‘ When one has 
seen much, it comes to this : that every thing 
is alike. The world, as you remark, is very 
small, and human nature is the same on all 
sides of it.” 

“Ts that your experience?” asks Sybil, 
with her gay laugh. “It was scarcely worth 
while going so far to learn so little—was it?” 

“Do you call it little, to realize the fel- 
lowship of human nature on all essential 
points? Icallita great deal. Each of us 
has to learn in his own way that there is 
nothing new under the sun, and that, beyond 
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oceans and continents, are the same passions 
and meanness which flourish around us here.” 

“ What a pleasant and encouraging reflec- 
tion!” says Sybil. “But, for all that, I 
think there is a great deal that is new under 
the sun, and very agreeable, too!” 

As the day wears on, Mr. Courtenay comes 
in and sits down in front of them. At the 
stations they compare notes with regard to 
heat and dust, and the appearance of the 
country. A Virginian behind kindly vol- 
unteers to point out all the places of inter- 
est along the route, and waxes enthusiastic 
over the university when Charlottesville is 
reached. He also tells various anecdotes of 
Jefferson and Monroe and John Randolph, en 
passant, Sybil finds these rather depressing 
when taken in conjunction with cinders and 
glare, and makes a diversion by opening the 
lunch-basket. They refresh themselves with 
ham - sandwiches, cold chicken, and grapes, 
and so gather strength to endure what lies 
before them. 

After several hours spent in this manner 
they reach Gordonsville. Here they take din- 
ner—at least, have the opportunity to do so 
—and wait during a long, warm hour for the 
Northern train. It comes at last, thronged 
with passengers, and a great rushing to and 
fro, shifting of cars, and changing of bag- 
gage, ensue. Sybil watches the animated 
scene with interest from the piazza of the 
hotel, until her father suggests that they had 
better return to the car, or they will find 
their seats appropriated. This they accord- 
ingly do, and, after some difficulty in finding 
the car—for that which was last has become 
first—are rewarded by discovering that their 
seats have been taken. It requires a little 
sharp altercation and the threatened inter- 
ference of the conductor to oust the intrud- 
ers; but Mr. Courtenay finally succeeds in 
doing so, and takes possession of his own 
with an air of triumph. Sybil settles herself 
and glances around for Langdon, who left 
them when the other train arrived. As she 
does so, he appears at her side. 

“ Will you come and be introduced to my 
step-mother?” he says. ‘“ She has asked me 
to bring you. Luckily, I have been able to 
get seats for her in this car.—Mr. Courtenay, 
she remembers you very well, and will be 
glad to see you.” 

Having no alternative but consent, Sybil 
is therefore taken up and presented to an old 
lady—who is not exactly an old lady, either 
—established on a seat as if it were a couch, 
with air-cushions all about her, and an odd, 
curved stick by her hand. She has a quan- 
tity of frizzled brown hair on each side of her 
face, a pair of keen brown eyes, and a nose 
which, in youth, may have been aquiline, but 
is now simply hooked. Sybil thinks her very 
queer-looking, and is amused when she nods 
approvingly at herself. 

“What a thing it is to be young!” she 
Says, to Mr. Courtenay. “ You must have 
fed the child on milk-and-roses to have given 
her such a complexion.—How do you do, my 
dear? Iam sure you have not been in many 
ballrooms in the course of your life.” 

“No,” answers Sybil, who does not take 
this exactly in the light of a compliment. 
“Tam only seventeen, and there is not very 














much society at home. But I hope to in- 
crease my knowledge of ballrooms before 
long.” 

“ You'll enjoy them amazingly,” says the 
old lady. “You are remarkably pretty to 
look at, and I’ve no doubt nice enough to talk 
to—you’ll have admiration and attention in 
abundance. Don’t let your head be turned 
if you can help it, however. Remember that 
is only allowable in heiresses.” 

“T don’t think I am likely to have my 
head turned,” says the girl, with a soft laugh. 


“T shall feel that it is quite as much as I | 


have a right to expect if I find partners to 
dance with.” 

“You rate yourself very modestly,” says 
Langdon. “ Now let me introduce Miss Ar- 
mytage, my—cousin, shall I say, Isabel ?” 

“ Step-cousin might be more accurate,” 
answers the lady so addressed. Then she 
puts out a slim, cool hand, and says: “ Miss 
Courtenay, I am glad to make your acquaint- 
ance. Intensely warm and dusty, isn’t it?” 

While Sybil answers appropriately, she 
looks at the speaker, and thinks, “I shall not 
like you!” Nor does this sentiment arise 
from the antagonism which is usually sup- 


posed to exist between two young and pretty ; 


women. It is a sentiment which very many 
people, old as well as young, men as well as 
women, feel on approaching Isabel Armytage. 
Perhaps it is the latent assertion of su- 
periority—the only half-veiled patronage of 
her manner— which immediately arouses a 
counter-assertion on the part of others. Be 
this as it may, the fact remains that she is 
intolerably patronizing, and would, without 
doubt, be “‘ affable” to a kaiser. Generally, 
she is sweetly condescending, but, on occa- 
sions, she has all the cool insolence of her 
class at command. If it is necessary to crush 
any presumptuous person who has not suffi- 
ciently recognized her exalted claims, the 
manner in which she can abstract all power 
of seeing from her eyes and hearing from her 
ears is edifying and—amusing. She is pretty, 
however—so Sybil frankly admits. Her fair, 
supercilious face has a general resemblance 
to the portraits of Marie Antoinette, of which 
she is very proud. The blond complexion, 
fair hair, and delicate, aquiline features, make 
an attractive whole; but the details of the 
face are not good. The blue eyes are shallow 
and cold, the lips thin, the forehead high, 
and, when the bloom of youth is gone, the 
features will grow sharp. 

“So this will be your first season at a 
fashionable watering-place?” she says, gra- 
ciously, to Sybil. “ How much you will find 
to enjoy! Every thing isso fresh one’s first 
season. Of course; you have never been to 
any of the great sea-side resorts? I confess 
I like the sea-side better than the mountains.” 

While Sybil confesses that she has never 
been anywhere, and feels as insignificani al- 
ready as Miss Armytage could desire, Mrs. 
Langdon has made room for Mr. Courtenay 
among her air-cushions, and is telling him 
that she regards her own physicians, and the 
medical profession generally, as a pack of 
charlatans, whose advice she has ceased to 
follow, and that she is going to the White 
Sulphur on her cwn prescription. “ Isabel 
wanted me to go to Cape May and try sea- 
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bathing,” she says, “but I knew that would 
not help me—I have tried too much of it al- 
ready.” 

“T should think some quieter place than 
the White Sulphur might suit you better,” 
suggests Mr. Courtenay. “The Old Sweet, 
for instance. J shall go there after a short 
time.” 

“ Pouf !” says the old lady, with a gri- 
mace. “ Who cares for quiet ? You may, per- 
haps—being an invalid and a student, I have 
heard ; but, as for me, I prefer to live while I 
do live. I like to be amused; I can’t bear 
stagnation; I detest what is known as the 
‘nice society’ of a ‘nice quiet place.’ It 
means old maids and widows and children, 
with a few prosy old men thrown in—bah! 
But tell me what you mean to do with that 
pretty daughter of yours? You should not 
let her throw herself away. That face of hers, 
properly managed, ought to be as good as a 
fortune.” 

“T have not the faintest idea of doing any 
thing with her,” says Mr. Courtenay, very 
truthfully. 

At this moment the engine utters some 
sound which may be taken to indicate a faint 
intention of getting under way; and Sybil, 
having no mind for an extended conversation 
with Miss Armytage, returns to her own seat, 
escorted by Langdon. He looks at her and 
smiles as she sits down. The train is by this 
time in motion, and they can talk without fear 
of being overheard —a fact of which Sybil 
proceeds at once to take advantage. 

“ What a very peculiar person your step- 
mother is!” she says. ‘Does she talk to 
everybody as she talks to me ?” 

“‘ Not by any means,” he answers. “ She 
was evidently very much pleased with you. 
She would have talked very differently if she 
had not been.” 

“Do you mean more disagreeably ?” 

“Very much more disagreeably.” 

Sybil arches her eyebrows in a manner 
which expresses a great deal; but she says 
nothing more for a minute. Then she re- 
marks: “‘Mrs. Langdon reminds me very 
much of old Lady Kew, in ‘The Newcomes.’ 
I thought of the resemblance as soon as I 
saw her. Did it ever strike you?” 

“Not particularly,” replies Langdon, re- 
straining a laugh. “But I know that you 
are quick in discovering things of that kind. 
And who does Miss Armytage remind you 
of ?” 

“Perhaps you do not like me to talk in 
this way!” she says, hesitating and color- 
ing; “perhaps I should not have spoken so 
freely.” 

“ Why should you imagine such a thing ? 
No, on my honor, I like you to say exactly 
what you think. You can’t tell how refresh- 
ing it is to meet somebody who does. I know 
you have hit upon a comparison for Isabel, 
and, if you will tell me, 1 promise never to 
betray your confidence.” 

“Then I confess I thought of Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere. I fancy she had just such a 
face as Miss Armytage’s.” 

The speaker does not add, though she 
thinks, “ And just such a manner,” 

“Tsabel would be highly flattered at being 
likened to ‘ the daughter of a hundred earls,’” 
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says Langdon. “I am not sure about the re- 
semblance, however. She certainly can some- 
times fix people with ‘a vacant stare.’ But, 
as for the ‘ sweet eyes’ and ‘low replies ’— 
well, that is another matter. Wherever she 
goes, you will hear of her as a woman who is 
much admired—but I am not aware that any- 
body ever called her an enchantress.” 

“TI was not thinking of that part of the 
picture,” says Sybil, candidly. 

“ Well, I must go back,” he says, with 
an honest sigh. “ Her ladyship is inclined 
to be exacting, and I have not asked about 
any of her friends and acquaintances yet. 
Are you not glad to be rid of me? I shall 
return as soon as possible, however, and 
when I come I want you to tell me what char- 
acter in history, fiction, or poetry, you are 
like.” 

Sybil is left to solve this problem at her 
leisure during the whole afternoon. It is 
long, it is hot, it is dusty (the afternoon, not 
the problem), and she finds its hours drag 
heavily. Her novel is stupid, or seems so, 
stupid also the magazines and illustrated pa- 
pers she has purchased from the news-boy. 
She tries going to sleep, but finds that warm- 
est of all, since she has to suffocate behind a 
barége veil, or else an impertinent man in the 
opposite seat will stare at her until, from 
sheer magnetism, she is forced to open her 
eyes. She scowls at him, but he does not 
seem affected by her displeasure. On the 
contrary, he plainly admires still more the 
charming cross face. Then she glances 
round and sees her father still listening to 
Mrs. Langdon’s emphatic conversation. With 
this lady, talk never languishes, and it is 
being momently impressed upon Mr. Courte- 
nay that, instead of losing any of its sharp- 
ness with age, her tongue seems, like an oft- 
whetted blade, to have gained a keener edge. 
He also thinks, as he listens, that though an 
amusing, she is not exactly an edifying com- 
panion. Every scandal which has ever been 
current within her knowledge, she knows, re- 
members, and, whenever opportunity offers, 
retails; all that shabby side of many lives 
which is usually kept out of sight she brings 
unpityingly into the strongest possible light ; 
no reputation which had ever been breathed 
upon could be cleared by the testimony of 
man or angels in ber eyes; she has a bitter 
sneer for those who are down, and a cold de- 
preciation or biting sarcasm for those who 
are up in the world. Altogether, a more 
worldly, bad-tempered, unlovely, and it may 
be added unhappy old woman, has rarely ex- 
isted. 

Sybil regards her with sentiments of min- 
gled curiosity and repulsion; then she sees 
that Miss Armytage is peacefully slumbering 
on a pillow of shawls and water-proofs, and 
she wonders where Langdon is—the thought 
not occurring to her that he has by this time 
felt the need of man’s prime consoler—a 
cigar. She is not interested in him further 
than that he is something young and com- 
panionable; but, failing to catch even a 
glimpse of the back of his curly head, she 
turns with a yawn and tries again to sleep. 

This time with more success, and Langdon 
is standing by her, saying, “ You really ought 
not to travel with your eyes shut through 





such a lovely country !” when she rouses her- 
self. It is late now, the sun is setting, a 
fresh breeze is blowing through the car, and 
they are fairly among the mountains. He 
points through the window, and Sybil, as she 
looks out, utters an exclamation. Far below 
them lies a valley which might be Arcadia 
from its appearance. Peaceful, beautiful, 
shut in from the world by green hills near at 
hand, melting into blue ones afar off, with 
farm-houses dotted here and there, and the 
sunlight, like a mantle of gold, lying over the 
highly-cultivated fields, it seems a place in 
which one might be as pastoral as one liked 
—taking it for granted that one had any lik- 
ing that way at all. So they go on through 
scene after scene of beauty, hill and valley, 
meadow and stream, the sun sinks in splen- 
dor, the twilight closes; after a while the 
moon rises from behind the hills, and lends 
the scene new magic. What floods of silver 
she pours over the stately mountains as their 
crests cut sharply against the iris sky ; what 
clearly-defined shadows lie across the val- 
leys; what gleams of quivering light strive 
to pierce the dark ravines! Sybil has no 
more inclination to sleep. She hangs out of 
the car-window and gazes—filled with mute 
delight. She forgets to feel their precarious 
situation as they climb around the mountain- 
side; forgets to consider how trivial an ac- 
cident—the breaking of an axle, the slipping 
of a rail—might dash them down to horrible 
death. Here are two engines, and they pant 
and groan like human things as they drag 
the long train up the steep grades. All 
around lies the alabaster night, majestic in 
its stillness, enchanting in its beauty. Here 
is no sign of man’s habitation—only the 
grand, dark mountains in that solemn, un- 
changing repose which makes one murmur, 
“Fixed as the everlasting hills,” and the 
great purple vault of ether through which 
the moon sails in solitary glory, her efful- 
gence banishing all the faint lustre of the 
stars. 

Somewhere in the neighborhood of ten 
o’clock they reached the bourn of their jour- 
ney, disembark, fill the waiting omnibuses, 
and are driven rapidly through a gate, along 
a smooth road, around a long building blaz- 
ing with gas and echoing with music, to the 
entrance-end—or at least to the office-end— 
of the hotel. Here they accomplish the al- 
ways graceful performance of alighting from 
an omnibus under the pleasing and well-bred 
scrutiny of two or three hundred pairs of 
eyes. At least, if they are not two or three 
hundred, they might as well be, for the effect 
is the same, and it is certain that the over- 
looking piazza, and even the steps, are 
thronged with curious observers. The new- 
comers, conscious of much dust and general 
disorder, make their way as quickly as pos- 
sible to the waiting-room. Here the ladies 
sit and look disconsolate, while the gentle- 
men are elsewhere elbowing each other and 
demanding rooms. Some radiant beings from 
the ballroom come down and claim their 
friends. The dusty beings around regard 
them critically, and are refreshed by a rill or 
two of the watering-place gossip which is 
afterward to overflow them in a plenteous 
stream. For gossip—real, uncompromising, 











sublimely elevated above either charity or 
truth—commend me to a watering-place! It. 
is even better than a village, for the stagna- 
tion of the latter place must affect even its, 
bitterness. 

Neither the Langdons nor the Courtenays. 
have much trouble with regard to their ac- 
commodations. Mrs, Langdon’s cottage is 
engaged, and she graciously puts half of it at 
the disposal of Mr. Courtenay. They are, 
therefore, shown speedily to their lodgings; 
and, as Sybil stands on the piazza in the 
moonlight, looking across to the brilliantly- 
lighted ballroom, whence the delightful strains 
of a Strauss waltz float out on the summer 
night, she feels that the reign of pleasure 
is about to begin. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘THE REIGN OF PLEASURE HAS BEGUN, OF MIRTH 
AND GAY DELIGHT.” 


“ Yes, the Springs are evidently thronged,” 
says Miss Armytage, “and I confess I am 
glad of it. Of all things, I dislike being at a 
watering-place too early, and having to wait 
for people to come in. When there is a 
crowd, one is always sure of meeting friends 
and making agreeable acquaintances.” 

This is at the breakfast-table the next. 
morning. In consequence of lodging together, 
our friends also eat together, and Sybil’s rose- 
leaf face and liquid dark eyes are opposite 
the young lady who makes this remark. She 
looks at them, and says, condescendingly : 

“T suppose, Miss Courtenay, you have not 
been in society long enough to know many 
people?” 

“Not very many, I am afraid,” answers 
Sybil, with a laugh, as she thinks what has, 
up to this date, represented society to her. 
“ But, fortunately, one can enlarge one’s ac- 
quaintance, and I have every disposition in 
the world to enlarge mine indefinitely. I am 
ready and willing to know anybody who is 
walkable, and talkable, and danceable.” 

Miss Armytage’s lip curls a little. “ After 
you have been in society a while, you will 
probably grow more fastidious,” she says. 
“There are plenty of people who walk, and 
talk, and dance, whom one would not exactly 
care to know.” 

“Oh, I have no doubt I shall grow fastidi- 
ous if I have plenty to choose from,” answers 
Sybil, carelessly, not feeling so ready to be 
extinguished to-day as yesterday. Then she 
turns to Langdon: “ You’ll introduce some 
food for powder to me, will you not?” she 
asks, with a gleam of laughing mischief in her 
eyes. 

Before he can answer, his step-mother 
speaks. “Of course he will, my dear; or, if 
he does not, I will! I know scores upon 
scores of people, young men among the rest. 
Indeed, Iam rather partial to young men— 
clever ones, especially. Don’t disquiet your 
pretty head, but take my word for it that you 
will be one of the belles of the Springs in three 
days.” 

“That would be very pleasant,” says Sy)- 
il, truthfully, “but I shall not be surpriced 
if nothing of the kind occurs. Dear me, 
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what a number of people! And I have al- 
ready seen some very pretty faces.” 

“Yonder are the Mainwarings, Gerald,” 
says Miss Armytage, putting up her eye-glass. 
“Did you know that they were here? Cecil 
talked of going to the lakes.” 

“T suppose he changed his mind, and 
came here because you did,” answers Lang- 
don. He speaks indifferently, and, as Sybil 
glances at bim, she thinks he looks depressed. 
Plainly, from some cause or other, he is out of 
sorts, and the exhilarating mountain-air has 
not been to hia the tonic which it has proved 
to others. 

After breakfast, that reign of pleasure 
which Miss Courtenay anticipated overnight 
begins for her. Mrs. Langdon is right in say- 
ing that she knows scores of people—which, 
indeed, is not remarkable, considering that 
she is a very rich woman, who has traveled 
all over the country, and who gives excellent 
entertainments when she is at home—and, a3 
soon as she is established on a sofa in the 
crowded parlor, these scores begin to come, 
singly and in groups, to speak to her. To 
these she introduces, with much pomp, her 
“ young friend, Miss Courtenay.”’ Sybil’s sweet 
young face and gay young tongue second the 
introduction so well that she seems before 
long in a fair way to receive all the attention 
which the heart of seventeen could desire. 
She is soon invited to participate in that tread- 
mill called promenading, and, while she cir- 
cles with the rest round the long parlor, a tall 
and exceedingly handsome man, who is talk- 
ing to Miss Armytage, says: 

“You have an addition to your party. 
May I ask who she is?” 

“Tf you mean ‘Miss Courtenay, she does 
not belong to our party,” answers the young 
lady. “We only met her yesterday. She is 
traveling with her father, whom, I believe, 
Aunt Langdon knows. They are people from 
one of the Carolinas,” 

“She is rather pretty,” says the gentle- 
man, in the discreet tone of one who knows 
better than to praise the beauty of one wom- 
an to another. 

“Quite so, I think” (suavely). ‘“ But she 
needs style very much. “Rustic beauties 
mostly do.” 

“Rustic beauty, as a rule, is a thing of 
which I am incredulous,” says the gentleman, 
smiling. 

He says nothing more with regard to Syb- 
il just then; but, after a time, moving to the 
side of Mrs. Langdon, he asks for an introduc- 
tion to the girl, who at this moment comes 
back. That amiable lady receives him rather 
frigidly, but she grants this request with 
alacrity, and presents Mr. Mainwaring to Miss 
Courtenay, who looks at him with bright eyes, 
and thinks he is the handsomest man she has 
ever seen. 

Indeed, there cannot be two opinions on 
the score of Cecil Mainwaring’s good looks— 
& fact of which he is as well aware as any of 
his neighbors. Yet, however vain he may be, 
there is nothing offensive in his vanity, noth- 
ing of that arrogant self-conceit and overpow- 
ering self-complacency which make puppyism 
® mild word to apply to some men. He is 
spoiled, of course, and in a measure affected 
—Prone, also, to the general masculine failing 
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of fancying himself irresistible—but, on the 
whole, “not a bad fellow,” as his friends will 
kindly tell you. Sybil thinks that he looks 
agreeable, as she glances up in his handsome 
face and meets his frank blue eyes. 

“Are you not tired of this crowded par- 
lor?” he asks, “I don’t think it is endura- 
ble for more than half an hour at a time. 
Shall we take a turn on the piazza? You 
will find it much pleasanter.” 

Miss Courtenay agrees at once, and they 
go out on the piazza, which runs the whole 
length of the hotel, and is also thronged. 
Before them lies the lovely valley, dimpled 
with a thousand winsome lights and shadows, 
Under the great trees people are sitting, over 
the lawn children are playing; there is a tide 
of life flowing in every direction full of glit- 
ter, gayety, and excitement ; the air sparkles, 
the sunshine streams ; and the serene moun- 
tains, with their summits bathed in light, 
look solemnly down, as they have looked for 
ages, on how many changing, shifting scenes 
in the infinitely old yet ever-new drama of 
human life and human interests ! 

“ Pretty, isn’t it?” says Mr. Mainwaring, 
appreciatively. ‘‘ Have you never been here 
before? Then I must show you the walk 
round Love~’s Leap—it’s the best thing about 
the place. Will you let me? Have you any 
other engagement?” 

Sybil, without much hesitation, replies 
that she has no other engagement, and will 
be happy to see Lover’s Leap. So they de- 
scend the steps of the piazza and stroll across 
the lawn in that direction, well pleased with 
each other, and well in keeping with the 
golden charm of the summer day. Cali them 
butterflies, if you like. At least, let us own 
that the world would be a much darker, sad- 
der, and altogether less attractive place, if 
there were no such butterflies to brighten it. 

Not long after this Mr. Langdon enters 
the parlor, and finds his step-mother looking 
rather peevish and bored. Two or three peo- 
ple are talking to her, but they are not par- 
ticularly entertaining, and she Joes not for a 
moment think of paying them the compliment 
of looking as if they were. When she sees 
him, an .expression of relief crosses her 
face.” 

“Tf you'll give me your arm, Gerald, I’ll 
try to walk down to the spring,” she says. 
“T think I can manage it; and,.after that, I 
will go to my cottage—where I shall be glad 
to see you all whenever you choose to come,” 
she adds, with a nod to the surrounding 
group. 

They all say that they will be delighted to 
do so, and, as soon as her back is turned, re- 
mark to each other what a very disagreeable 
and uncivil person she is. Not at all dis- 
quieted by this fact (of which she is perfectly 
aware), Mrs. Langdon hobbles away on her 
step-son’s arm, and suggests to him that he 
might have had the grace to come a little 
sooner to see if she needed any thing. 

“T thought you had Isabel with you,” he 
answers, “‘and Miss Courtenay, too, for that 
matter.” 

“ Tsabel joined a party going to the bowl- 
ing-alley some time ago, and as for Miss Cour- 
tenay—Cecil Mainwaring carried her off.” 

“ Mainwaring!” (elevating his brows). 





“Why, I thought he was Isabel’s own par- 
ticular property.” 

“T beg you won’t talk such nonsense!” 
says Mrs, Langdon, in an irritated voice. 
“ He is nothing of the kind.” 

“ Everybody says so, at all events.” 

“Everybody is a fool, then! Isabel thinks 
nothing of him, nor he of her. He was eager 
for an introduction to that pretty little creat- 
ure, and, five minutes after I presented him, 
had carried her off to walk. Of course, he 
means to flirt, and I would warn the girl to 
take care and not let him make a fool of her, 
if I did not think that she may prove a match 
for him on his own ground. If she has not a 
spice of the devil in her, I am no judge of 
women. 

“But you forget how young she is and 
how inexperienced,” says Langdon. “ It 
might be only kind to give her a hint of 
Mainwaring’s character.” 

“Tf I see her in danger, I will—for I’ve 
taken a fancy to her—but, unless there is 
danger, I shall let them have their flirtation 
out.” 

Langdon says nothing more —for he is 
aware that it is useless—but the gravity of 
his face deepens a little. He knows—every- 
body in society knows — Cecil Mainwaring’s 
reputation. He has never done any thing 
dishonorable, never jilted a woman, or trifled 
with one beyond the point where trifling is 
held to be legitimate ; but it is well under- 
stood that he has caused many a heartache, 
and that he knows as well how to cause them 
as any other man of his day and generation. 
He has a small fortune, expensive habits, and 
many debts; so it follows that, when he mar- 
ries, the fortunate object of his choice must 
be arich woman. This rich woman not hav- 
ing been found yet, he amuses himself, pour 
passer le temps, with a good many compara- 
tively poor ones, and is a dangerous acquaint- 
ance even for a woman of the world; for a 
girl just entering society, more than danger- 
ous—uabsolutely perilous. 

Having taken a glass of sulphur-water, 
Mrs. Langdon proceeds to her cottage, and, 
entering a room where the Venetian blinds 
make a pleasant shade, requests Gerald to 
sit down, while her maid establishes her com- 
fortably on the bed. This is a work of time, 
but, having been finally accomplished, she 
then dismisses the attendant, and at once 
opens a conversation : 

“Well, Gerald,” she says, regarding her 
step-son closely with ber keen brown eyes, 
“T trust that, in the three months since I saw 
you last, you have finally made up your mind 
to come to a definite understanding with 
Isabel ? ” 

A moment’s silence follows this speech. 
Langdon does not wince— perhaps he ex- 
pected it, and has braced his nerves as men 
brace them for the surgeon’s knife. He looks 
through the half-closed blinds across the 
piazza, out to the green lawn and flickering 
shadows, as he answers quietly : 

“Tf you think a spirit of indifference to 
this, as to every thing else, synonymous with 
having made up my mind, perhapsI can an- 
swer—yes. At least, I came to meet you 
with the intention of doing what you wish, 
simply because you wish it, When alife is 
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so barren and useless as mine, it scarcely | “ As for fancying her ‘in love’ with any- 


matters what becomes of it.” 

“T consider that you are very ungrateful 
to talk in that manner,” says Mrs. Langdon, 
sharply. “Am I asking any thing dreadful 
of you ?—any thing that you need take such 
a martyr tone about? Most men would not 
think themselves greatly injured by being of- 
fered a handsome wife and a fine fortune.” 

“Forgive me,” says Langdon, “if I seemed 
to speak ungratefully. I know it is natural 
that you should wish this; and I recognize 
your right to dictate the terms upon which 
you will give your fortune. They are not, as 
you say, oppressive terms. I freely grant 
that. Yet sometimes almost any thing seems 
easier than to make sueh a mercenary bar- 
gain as this would be, on Isabel’s side and on 
mine.” 

“ And why in the name of Heaven should it 
be a mercenary bargain?” cries the old lady, 
exasperated—a point which her temper never 
takes very long to reach. “ Are you both hide- 
ous and disagreeable ? Don’t other people fall 
in love with each of you? I should think you 
were old cnough to put such namby-pamby 
ideas aside, and look at life from a practical 
point of view.” 

“T thought the other day that I was old 
enough or indifferent enough for it,’’ answers 
Langdon. “TI fully determined to do all that 
you ask—to come to a ‘ definite understand- 
ing’ with Isabel as soon as possible. But 
just now I feel inclined to ask for a little more 
time. Wait! Let us see each other together 
for a few weeks here. At the end of that 
time I pledge you my honor to decide finally 
—one way or another. Either I will ask Is- 
abel to marry me, or I will take my hat, and, 
thanking you for all your well-meant gener- 
osity, pass out of your life.” 

“ Don’t talk of such a thing as that, Ger- 
ald—don’t!" says his step-mother, almost 
imploringly. “You know I am a fool about 
you. You know that I have always cared 
for you more than for any of my own rela- 
tions. I—I think that you ought to remem- 
ber these things.” 

“T do remember them,” Gerald answers. 
“T shall never forget them—not in any event. 
But most likely,” he adds, with a faint 
smile, “ I shall marry Isabel—if she will mar- 
ry me. Every thing seems to me to have fall- 
en into ‘the portion of weeds and worn-out 
faces.’ I have neither hope nor courage to 
begin a new life. It is easier to drift on with 
the old.” 

“Gerald, I meant to act for the best in— 
in every thing,” says Mrs. Langdon, almost 
awed by the bitter, yet subdued recklessness 
of his tone. 

“T don’t doubt it,” he answers, hastily, 
and with the air of one anxious to avoid a 
discussion. Then he rises and walks to the 
door. “Isabel is coming,” he says, “and 
the Taylors are with her. Shall I ask them 
in?” 

“Gerald,” says Mrs. Langdon, eagerly, 
“if it is on Isabel’s account that you are hesi- 
tating—if you think that she is in love with 
Cecil Mainwaring—I can assure you that you 
are entirely mistaken.” 

“T have not thought of hesitating on Isa- 
bel’s account,” he answers, a little coldly. 





body, I have too high an opinion of her good 
sense for that.” 

The Taylors pass on, and a moment later 
Miss Armytage ascends the steps of the pi- 
azza, sweeps across it, and enters the room, 
looking more like Marie Antoinette than ever 
in the becoming Watteau dress she wears, 
her fair hair coiffed high from her brow, and 
far back on her head a ravishing Paris hat, 
trimmed with blue crape and roses. On the 
porcelain pink-and-white of her face there 
are, however, traces of dissatisfaction. A 
line between her brows, and a certain set 
about her lips, are indicative of ruffled tem- 
per. 

“How warm it is!” she says, sinking 
into a chair. “‘ When it really is warm in 
these mountains, the heat is intolerable. It 
is as if one were shut in a box. I told you, 
aunt, that it would be much more sensible to 
go to the sea-side.”” 

“ But I did not agree with you,” replies 
Mrs. Langdon, who has no idea of allowing 
her fair niece to obtain the smallest advan- 
tage over her; “and I see no reason to re- 
gret my choice. I don’t feel the heat at all 
oppressive, nor would you, I dare say, if your 
companions had been agreeable.” 

“ They were not disagreeable,” says Miss 
Armytage, flushing a little. “ At least not 
more .so than people in general mostly 
are.” 

“What a pity your friends could not 

hear you, Isabel!” remarks Langdon, laugh- 
ing. 
The laugh does not tend to soothe Miss 
Armytage. She turns to him with the color 
heightened a little in her usually delicately- 
tinted cheeks. ‘‘ You should have looked 
after your interests better, Gerald,” she says. 
“The young lady from the country, with 
whom you were flirting yesterday, has fallen 
into Cecil Mainwaring’s hands, and you know 
what is likely to be the result of that.” 

“You are mistaken,” answers Langdon, 
quietly. “I was not flirting with Miss Cour- 
tenay yesterday. That is a rdle which I leave 
to your friend Mr. Mainwaring. It is the last 
I should attempt to play—even if I had any 
ability for it.” 

“ Cecil has not your scruples,” she says, 
with a faint laugh, “and I can imagine how 
completely he will make a fool of the girl. 
No doubt he is doing it just now.” 

“Tt is to be hoped that Miss Courtenay is 
able to take care of herself,” answers Lang- 
don, carelessly. He does not choose to show 
how much he is really concerned, but changes 
the subject; and, after a little gossip about 
men, women, and things in general, takes his 
departure. 

As he leaves the cottage and walks around 
the shaded terrace, he sighs—that short, quick 
sigh which is so significant of ineffable weari- 
ness, Just then the shadow upon his face is 
born of that fierce self-contempt which, of 
all things on this earth, is perhaps most bitter. 
“ And this is the life which I have made for 
myself!” he thinks. “This is the mess of 
pottage for which I have sold all the powers 
that might have rendered my manhood worth 
something to others as well as to myself! If 
there is any satisfaction in despising one’s 





self, at least I realize with sufficient force that 
I am utterly contemptible—a fit subject for 
the respect and honor of Vanity Fair!” 

“‘ How are you now, Mr. Langdon ?” says 
a voice in front of him. “ By-the-by, I sup- 
pose you haven’t seen any thing of Sybil, have 
you?” 

So addressed, Langdon starts and looks 
up, to find that he is facing Mr. Courtenay, 
who, with every appearance of feeling as cool 
as a refrigerator, is proceeding to his cottage, 
provided with half a dozen newspapers. 

“T have not seen Miss Courtenay since I 
left her in the parlor,” Gerald answers. “ But 
my step-mother says that she went to walk 
with Mr. Mainwaring some time ago.” 

“She is doing very well, no doubt,” re. 
marks the philosophical father. “TI only 
thought perhaps you might have seen her—I 
haven’t since breakfast. Have you read the 
papers this morning? There’s very little in 
them besides inane letters from watering- 
places. I wonder the editors print such 
trash!” 

“Somebody must care to read it,” an- 
swers Langdon, smiling. 

“So I suppose. Well, good-morning. I 
shall go to the cottage and read till dinner. 
I am glad I brought Mivart’s book along. I 
should be greatly bored without something 
of the kind to fall back upon, and, luckily, I 
have not read that yet.” 

While the philosopher pursues his way, 
Langdon considers within himself that Sybil 
has but an inefficient protector. He does not 
appreciate of how much more importance the 
genesis of the species is in Mr. Courtenay’s 
eyes than the happiness of his daughter, nor 
is he able to realize that, having never trou- 
bled his head about Sybil’s conduct or where- 
abouts, it scarcely enters her father’s im- 
agination that he should begin to do so 
now, 

Sybil, meanwhile, is very well satisfied in- 
deed with her whereabouts and her compan- 
ion. For an hour, an hour and a half, two 
hours, she has been sitting with Mainwaring 
on a rustic seat, with green shade arching 
overhead—shade so dense that there is not 
the least need of a parasol, and only a stray 
sunbeam can now and then find its way 
through the thick foliage to play on her white 
dress—dark, rustling woods behind, in front 
the winding path, embowered in green, along 
which occasionally flirtatious-looking couples 
saunter, through the trees a glimpse of a 
sunny meadow far below, a bright stream 
dashing along, blue hills melting into lovely 
distance. The oldest, the wisest, the staidest 
among us might have yielded to temptation 
in such a place and at such time—might have 
stretched out idle hands to gather the roses 
of pleasure as the golden hours trod lightly 
past; and, since Sybil and Mainwaring are 
neither old, nor wise, nor staid, it is impos- 
sible to deny that they have been filirt- 
ing. 

Very mildly, however, as flirtation is un- 
derstood in these advanced days. Very harm- 
lessly, too, it may be added, though appear- 
ances are against them, and the people who 
pass shrug their shoulders and tell all their 
friends that Mainwaring is engaged in anoth- 
er “desperate” affair. Mainwaring himself 
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knows better ; he knows that it is the merest 
AB C of flirtation which has passed be- 
tween Sybil and himself; and he knows, also, 
that he is more interested than he has been 
for along time. He is tired of society wom- 
en—their looks, words, tones, and manners, 
he knows by heart—while ordinary, imma- 
ture rusticity would simply disgust him. But 
there is a great deal which is fresh and origi- 
nal about Sybil, and nothing which is shy or 
awkward. She is full of coquetry, but it is a 
coquetry which is subordinate to good taste, 
and her instincts are all those which come 
of refined breeding. There is in her none of 
the making of a fast young lady. When time 
has fully opened the flower, it will be of a 
higher order than any of those gaudy blos- 
soms. Already she shows a grace, a subtil- 
ty, and a power of holding her own which 
surprises Mainwaring. Ari, then, she is so 
pretty! After all, that must be set down as 
her chief charm. There is a freshness, a de- 
liciousness about her coloring which words 
can scarcely express; and her great dark 
eyes are full of liquid provoguante sweetness 
as they gaze at him. What woman does not 
like to feel that she is able to charm? Sybil 
begins to taste this dangerous cup of knowl- 
edge, and it must be forgiven her if the 
draught intoxicates as well as exhilarates. 

She has a few grains of common-sense 
left, however, and these begin to inform her 
that her ¢éte-d-tée with this handsome new 
acquaintance has lasted long enough. The 
woman who waits until a man is tired before 
she ends a thing of this kind has less of 
shrewd mother-wit than Miss Courtenay, with 
all her inexperience, possessed. So she looks 
at the patches of shadow flecking the walk 
before them, and remarks : 

“ Do you know, it strikes me that we have 
been here some time? Had we not better 
think of going back ? ” 

“Why should we?” asks Mainwaring, 
who, being comfortable, by a natural conse- 
quence feels lazy. “I am sure it is very 
pleasant. Are you tired? In that case, of 
course, let us go.” 

“No, not exactly tired,” she confesses. 
“But we have been here some time—you 
must see that the shadows have quite changed 
their positions, and papa may entertain a 
faint sensation of wonder as to what has’ be- 
come of me.” 

“It is good for him to wonder—did you 
not know that ? It develops ‘ iie—the speculat- 
ing faculties. Don’t go! There are so many 
things that I want to ask you. I should like 
to know, for instance, what kind of a place 
you live in when you are at home ?” 

“No place at all,” she answers, with a 
laugh. “TI live in the country, on a planta- 
tion, and it is stupid—very !” 

“TI should think you would find it so! 
There are some women who seem made for 
that kind of thing; but you are not one of 
them. TI hope you don’t mean to settle down 
there and become a domestic ? ” 

Sybil thinks of Jack, and blushes, so 
brightly, so unexpectedly, that her compan- 
ion stares. Already that which was instinct 
has become certainty; already she feels that 
she can never, under any possible circum- 
stances, “settle down and become domes- 





tic;”’ but, all the same, her conscience is 
troubled with a compunctious throb, and, out 
of the cloistered greenness and dimness 
Jack’s honest face seems to look at her. 

“I don’t know what I shall do,” she an- 
swers, a little petulantly. ‘ How absurd it is 
to ask a woman such a question! We can’t 
make our own lives—they are made for us, 
and not always agreeably, I fancy.” 

“ You can make them in a great measure,” 
says her companion, as earnestly as if he in- 
tended in the next breath to ask her to marry 
him. ‘“ You need not let yourself be put into 
a groove for which you are not fit. Some- 
body, you know, says it is the tendency of 
life to drift square men into round holes, and 
vice versa, I suppose the same thing holds 
good with women. But I ama square man, 
and I never have allowed myself to drift into 
a round hole.” 

“But you may yet find yourself in one,” 
suggests Sybil, mischievously. ‘“ For in- 
stance, matrimony—that may prove a round 
hole.” 

“Tt may,” he assents, with an honest sigh. 
“But, as society is organized at present, mar- 
riage is such a leap in the dark, that no man 
or woman can be blamed for the ill conse- 
quences which may result therefrom.” 

“It would be a good thing if two people, 
who were thinking of marrying each other, 
could be confined in the Castle of Truth for— 
say—a week,” remarks Sybil. “ But, then, do 
you suppose anybody ever would want to 
marry anybody else after such an experi- 
ment ?” 

“Oh, yes, I think so, if bank-stock and 
horses and diamonds stood the test. There 
are Langdon and Miss Armytage, for example 
—you don’t suppose that there is any other 
consideration between them than the consid- 
eration of Mrs. Langdon’s fortune ?” 

“Are they engaged?” asks Sybil, her 
eyes springing wide open with amazement, a 
sudden recollection of Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere piercing her like a dart. “ Oh—impos- 
sible !” 

“Why impossible?” inquires Mainwaring, 
much amused. “ Has Langdon been commit- 
ting himself to you? No doubt he flirts in 
the absence of his sovereign—most men do— 
but, nevertheless, he is free-spoken. I don’t 
say that he is positively engaged to Miss 
Armytage, but Mrs Langdon means to make 
the match, and, of course, she will succeed 
in doing so.” 

Sybil looks grave, and is silent for some 
time, occupying herself in tracing various 
cabalistic characters on the ground with the 
point of her parasol. Then she says, impa- 
tiently : 

“How contemptible it is for men to be 
mercenary !” 

“T won’t retort that women are quite as 
much so,” answers her companion, “ but I'll 
ask—how are we to help it? Some of us are 
born idlers and good-for-naughts; work we 
cannot, and to beg we are ashamed. What 
is left us, then?” 

“To go and 


‘hang yourselves for being yourselves for an hour,’ 


I suppose,” she replies, with a laugh, as she 
rises from her seat. 
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iy a little bay, separated from the lake by 

a fringe of grass, we tie up to a cypress- 
tree, and start a fire upon some cypress-knees, 
where has lodged a foot or so of earth. The 
water of the lake is so thick with organic’ 
matter that we cannot drink it unless boiled: 
with coffee, and so a fire is necessary every 
time we take a drink. Shores makes a fire, the 
doctor puts in the coffee while I hold the pot 
over the flame, and the colonel descends the 
tree just in time to get a drink and escape an 
attack from a swarm of carpenter-bees, who 
have neatly-chiseled holes in every limb of 
the cypress. 

In the afternoon we row on, striving to 
reach a dense cypress-point; but, toward 
night, a sudden squall comes on, blackening 
the water, and sending rippling masses scur- 
rying over the surface, and we hurriedly run 
the boat through a bank of grass and reeds 
to the still waters of a quiet lagoon, where 
a noisome stench proclaims decaying vegeta- 
tion. 

Our old friends the mosquitoes renew ac- 
quaintance, and seem desirous to watch with 
us through the night ; but we bid them good- 
night, and turn in. Sleeping in the boat is 
rather difficult at first. Doubtless there are 
softer feathers than old boots and bags of 
shot; but the colonel and myself occupy the 
bed in the stern, while the doctor and Shores 
cover, respectively, the thwart and cracker- 
barrel. From various and sundry kicks and 
snorts, which came to my wakeful ears dur- 
ing the nigltit, I judged that the mosquitoes 
were doing whut they considered their duty. 

At daylight we crept out into the lake, 
gladly leaving the black pool to the alligators 
and snakes. The wind was from the north, 
and we sped along, under double-reefed sail, 
beneath a sky of inky darkness. The cypress 
were reached after sailing through a narrow 
channel between floating, vine - covered isl- 
ands and a broad grass-shoal. 

But what a disappointment awaited us! 
Instead of the land for fire and rest, we found 
floating islands, the trees surrounded by water, 
and densely matted together with vines. The 
tall cypress rose far overhead, and many lay 
floating on the water; but there was no land. 
Throwing thé anchor over a fallen tree, we 
started a fire upon its dry roots, and boiled 


_our coffee. 


Pushing our way through stunted cypress, 
causing the snake-birds and cormorants nest- 
ing there to rise in clouds, we finally reached 
a beautiful hammock, where, back of the wa- 
ter-line of cypress, could be seen the delicate 
foliage of the maple. We ran the boat upon 
the sand, and stepped out. Stiff and cramped 
with our long confinement on board the boat, 
we hailed with joy this opportunity to stretch 
our limbs. 

The narrow ridge was densely covered 
with a growth of cypress, maple, ash, India- 
rubber, boxwood, and mulberry. Here we 
found signs of the former occupation of this 
island upon a box-tree, in whose trunk was 


| cut an inscription in large characters. We 
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gathered about this tree, and speculated what | 
the characters were meant to represent— 


(J. Smitch 133) 


“T have it,” said the colonel; and,-when 
the colonel said he had it, we all listened at- 
tentively. “I have it. These characters 
were made by some of them Norsemen we 
read about coming over here eight hundred | 
years ago' See! 1000, the year they came | 





here; 873, the number of the men. This 
name, here, was that of one of their chiefs.” 

“ But,” said the doctor, “ that can’t be; 
the bark would have covered the inscription, 
and the tree would have decayed hundreds of 
years ago.” 

“That may be; but couldn’t this be a 
young tree—a sucker grown up from the 
roots of the old one?” 

“TI thiok the colonel’s the sucker,” said 
Shores. 


told me before we left the ford, of one John 
Smith, who essayed to find Fish-eating Creek ; 
was lost, three days without food, and would 
have perished but for timely discovery by a 
band of Indians. 

The most noticeable feature here was a 
gigantic cypress, six feet in diameter, envel- 
oped in a mesh-work of wood, the trunk of the 
parasitical fig, or “ India-rubber.” Towering 
aloft a hundred feet, wrapped in the close em- 
brace of the parasite, wound about with vines 





THE CAMP ON THE ISLAND. 


whose leaves rivaled in color our Northern ma- 
ple in autumn, the feathery foliage of the cy- 
press, blending with the glossy leaves of the 
rubber, made a charming picture of tropical 
beauty and luxuriance. 

The nests of the ospray are everywhere ; 
and, as his enemy, the white-headed eagle, 
does not live here, it seems as though Mr. 
Fish-hawk might pass his days in peace and 
happiness. 

Our course is southwest. We cross a 





I connected this inscription with a story 


| deep bay, some five miles across, to examine 








its farther shore for that creek with the un- 
pronounceable name—Thlathtopopkahatchee, 
or Fish-eating Creek. 

Not that we wished to revel in a feast of 
fishes, or were actuated by any other desire 
than to explore the Jake. But we dipped 
into bays, and navigated blind creeks. and 
threaded sinuous channels, beneath the hot 
sun of mid-day, and not a glimpse of Thlath- 
topopkahatchee did we see ; and it is our pri- 
vate recorded opinion that, should we have 
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found the mouth of Thlathtopopkahatchee, it 
would have been rather small, anyway. 

Late in the afternoon we reach a small 
island—just a hint of sand above the water— 
and seize upon the opportunity offered for an 
attack upon the coffee-pot. The low trees 
are filled with nests of snake-birds and her- 
ons, loaded with eggs and young. The alli- 
gators were very numerous and familiar ; they 
would sail slowly up to our boat, rub their 
noses against it, and manifest an inclination 
to form our acquaintance, until there were 
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several dozen about us. A few rifle-shots 
and sundry raps over their snouts would 
cause them to retire a few yards and gaze at 
us in a wistful way, truly touching. 

The marsh here is intersected by many 
creeks and bayous, but very few trees ap- 
pear. 

We undertake to cross a bay south of 
this island, but darkness comes on, and a sud- 
den gale of wind lashes the waves into im- 
mense billows. We scurry for shelter into a 
bay in the marsh, and are forced to pass the 
night there, with a strong force of mosquitoes 
to keep watch, Twas a fearful night. Shores 
and myself were afflicted with a touch of 
fever, and, in the morning, he was so sick as 
to be unable to work. 

The shore south stretches away for miles, 
the same desolate expanse of marsh, fringed 
with scrubby willows. 

In a long stretch of coast but one tree is 
in sight, and, just as we reach that tree, next 
morning, the wind dies away. It is well. Our 
only mode of observation was by ascending 
trees, and we should have stopped to climb 
that tree if the wind had blown a gale. Tall 
trees were few. Perhaps we had passed a 
dozen isolated ones, and we had climbed every 
one. Our feelings were elevated proportion- 
ably to our elevation above the level of the 
lake. The inclination so grew upon us that 
we were seized with a desire to gallop up 
every tree higher than our mast. 

From that tree I desery a dim island, 
and all the weary afternoon we row for that 
island, with the sun shining fiercely upon our 
blessed skulls. Distance is deceptive on that 
lake, and it is sunset ere we strike the grass 
shoal surrounding the island, toward which 
white wings have been flapping in the dis- 
tance, and snowy birds have been winging 
their way thither. It is dark before we find 
a landing and run the boat ashore—a high, 
dry sand-ridge, overtopped by ash and India- 
rubber. As I shout my discovery to my 
friends, there is a rustle in the tree-tops. 
White, ghostly shapes flit from tree to tree, 
and flutter overhead. A black snake darts 
from some wood that I am gathering, and 
startles me still more. The light of the moon 
struggles feebly through the leaves, but it is 
not until I have a rousing fire that I discover 
that the island is inhabited; that the great 
white heron has nests on every tree. 

Two days were devoted to a systematic 
exploration of the island, for here, if anywhere, 
in this, the only island at all inhabitable ip 
the lake, should be found those remarkable 
ruins discovered by those remarkable mythical 
explorers who claimed to have preceded us. 

The only things bearing any resemblance 
to ruins were the beautiful rounded clumps of 
the dark-leaved ipomea—shapes easily trans- 
formed into ivy-draped castles and towers. 

The centre of the island was covered with 
huge India-rubber trees, delicately - foliaged 
box, and sweet-scented bay. The eastern or 
lake shore is a rim of snowy sand, beaten 
hard by the waves; the western, a dense, 
tangled mud-swamp, swarming with snakes, 
alligators, and mosquitoes. 

Here grew gigantic ferns, and gorgeous, 
flaming, epiphytic air-plants. The entire 
length of the island is about a mile and a half. 





The northern end terminates in a rank growth 
of swamp-trees, and is in places covered with 
wild-gourds and pawpaws in flower and fruit. 

Near the southern end is a tall cypress, 
from which an extensive view of the lake is 
obtained. From its top I can see the shore 
north, west, and south; east, all is water. 
Two islands loom up south; one a little islet 
a mile away, the other dim and misty. South- 
west I can see a row of palms, and a beautiful, 
glassy lake lifted up into the sky—a mirage, 
occasioned, I think, by the presence of some 
lake miles west of Okechobee; probably the 
head-waters of the Carlosahatchee, which con- 
nects with Okechobee at wet seasons. 

Upon a limb of the cypress was cut “T. 
W., 1857,” thus confirming the report that 
this island was used as a place of reconnais- 
sance during the war that drove the Seminole 
from this his last resort, and made peculiarly 
applicable the name “ Observation Island.” 

In the afternoon of a pleasant day the 
colonel and myself shot a few herons for their 
plumes. The dark masses of the ipomea were 
dotted with herons, white as snow, beautiful, 
graceful, their long plumes waving in the 
wind. 

At the first reports of our guns they left 
the island and their thousand nests to the 
mercy of those egg thieves, the fish-crows, 
who reaped rich harvests. We saw a few of 
those magnificent birds, the rosy spoon-bills, 
and found a few of their eggs. 

The colonel shot a huge snake as we en- 
tered the swamp, which circumstance deterred 
him from penetrating very far into its dismal 
depths; and I, unconscious of the fact, was 
far in advance, having excellent shooting. 

As soon as a heron was killed, I would 
strip the plume of downy filaments from its 
back, and throw the body upon the ground, 
passing on to the next. After coming out of 
the swamp I heard a report, and then another, 
and soon appeared the colonel, very much 
blown, but jubilant, holding high above his 
head, out of harm’s reach, one of the herons I 
had shot and stripped. 

“Tve got one,” said he, “a reg’lar stun- 
ner; but, by thunder! how I raked his back!” 

Ife would not accept my version of the 
shooting, but made himself miserable for three 
successive days and nights in vain endeavor 
to convince me that “the charge of shot 
just raked every feather clean off the bird’s 
back.” 

Our sick man was much refreshed by our 
stay at this island. The few days had been 
filled to overflowing by the doctor in collect- 
ing bugs and plants, so that we left it, after a 
sudden gale had abated, in good spirits. 

The dim island, as seen from the cypress, 
proved to be a mile or so of sand-beach, 
backed by interminable marsh. Huge cypress 
covered the beach; down the long vistas are 
charming views. We call this lonely beach 
“Fossil Beach,” from some rare fossil shells 
the doctor finds here. Three deep bays, each 
some five miles across, terminate Lake Oke- 
chobee at its southern shore. They are lined 
with the same desolate shores of reeds, canes, 
and scrubby willows, and the successive points 
terminate in scraggy “custard-apple” trees, 
filled with the nests of cormorants and snake- 
birds, 





A lone cypress terminates a long point of 
marsh, and. back of this is a deep bay, the 
last and southernmost. 

Here are the Everglades, where the water 
of the great lake filters through an immense 
swamp, through the spongy shores of grass, 
canes, and lily-roots, through gloomy forests 
of cypress, to the ocean and the gulf. 

No creek, no river, forms the outlet of the 
waters of this vast lake; the accumulated 
drainage of thousands of square miles of ter- 
ritory slowly percolates through the Ever- 
glades by thousands of channels with count- 
less ramifications. Northwést of the cypress 
is a chain of partially-submerged islands, 
which we reach one night just at dark, vainly 
seeking a fragment of terra firma sufficiently 
large to build a fire upon, and casting anchor 
in a dark pool, peopled only by ibis and alli- 
gators. 

Our attempts to sleep were ineffectual, as 
the mosquitoes were cruel and blood-thirsty ; 
and, after several hours’ battle, we concluded 
to sail for the eastern shore. 

It was midnight. The moonbeams feebly 
lighted up the dark Everglades; the same 
moon had accompanied us from our first camp 
on the Kissinee until now we were looking 
upon it for probably the last time. It was a 
fitting ending to our dreary voyage along the 
Everglade shore that we should leave the for- 
saken stretch of marsh and swamp, and enter 
upon the home-stretch with all the repulsive 
features softened and chastened by the moon- 
light. 

Farewell, forever, to the Everglades ! 

A few hours after the wind died away, 
leaving the water like glass; and we lowered 
our sail, and anchored opposite the southern- 
most point of the eastern shore. 

Shoals of alligators swarm up, their black 
heads dotting the water like water-worn pine- 
knots. They rubbed their noses against the 
boat, and grunted loudly and deeply—a wel- 
come, perhaps, though we viewed it in the 
light of a welcome addition to their bill-of- 
fare. 

Time and again we shot at them, but nei- 
ther the death-dealing bullets nor the reports 
—which reverberated through the swamp like 
noise of cannon, and started out large flocks 
of ghostly ibis—alarmed them, and we lay 
down to rest, secure of a watchful guard 
throughout the night. 

The heat of the sun awakes us next morn- 
ing, and we pull for a clump of palms and a 
snowy beach, where, beneath graceful palms 
and over-arching vines, we stretch our weary 
limbs. The beach is covered with shells of 
various hues, fragments of coquina, and nod- 
ules of clay. Winrows of mussel - shells 
with iridescent hues we discover, but have 
not found the famous pearl-mussel, which his- 
tory affirms the Spanish governor of long ago 
found in such quantities. 

As we speed along the shore, we notice 
that the trees grow larger—cypress, ash, and 
India-rubber—and we can trace the line of 
the shore far away to the north. 

Late in the afternoon we make a landing. 
As the keel of the boat grates the sand, an 
ominous splash greets us, and the water is 
covered with bubbles and foam. In explana- 
tion of this we see a huge snake—a mocca- 
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sin, poison as death—slowly unwind himself 
from the upturned roots of a prostrate India- 
rubber, and glide into the water. Out of the 
grass and down from the trees they came, a 
repulsive, hideous concourse of slimy snakes. 
We waited until the procession had passed 
out of sight, and then leaped ashore, deter- 
mined to camp, snakes or no snakes, as it 
was nearly dark. The ridge of sand is very 
narrow, covered with palmetto, boxwood, 
and rubber trees, and back of it is an impen- 
etrable marsh of saw-grass. A well-beaten 
alligator-trail leads from the lake to a little 
pool in the edge of the swamp, where the 
sand has washed over, forming a pure white 
basin of clear water. From this pool we 
dipped up water clear and sweet. Oh, how 
refreshing to our parched lips, after two 
weeks of the green broth of the lake! In 
this we found beautiful water-lilies, exactly 
the counterpart of our Northern Vymphea 
odorata, but tinted with the hue of yellow to- 
paz. 

The next day we found a beautiful bay, 
with a wide, white beach, above which rose 
large trees, draped with graceful festoons of 
long, gray Spanish moss. The song of the 
cardinal-bird, and the exquisite notes of that 
inimitable mimic, the cat-bird, fell grate- 
fully upon our ears. A stiff southeast breeze 
sends us flying along the shore, and causes 
the waters of the lake to rise in huge billows 
that threaten to engulf us as they increase in 
size. In the afternoon we seek a lee behind 
a marshy point, only to find that we have en- 
tered a deep, narrow bay, down which the 
wind draws us as fiercely as from the lake. 
There seems to be a creek emptying into it, 
and it is about two miles in depth. It is the 
bay known upon the old military maps as 
Cohancy Bay. 

Finding no shelter here, we again sail on, 
the waves growing heavier and larger, dash- 
ing at times clear over us. Several miles 
farther a white beach gleams out behind the 
cypress, and we make a landing after much 
danger and a complete soaking in the surf. 
A surprise awaits us. As I run up the beach 
with the anchor, I stumble over a hewed cy- 
press-plank. Looking about, we see a group 
of bananas, their broad leaves lashed by the 
wind. Beyond are the ruins of several pal- 
metto shanties, the corner posts alone stand- 
ing, the roofs sunken into the ground. Paw- 
paws in flower, sugar-cane, and guavas, flour- 
ish amid a wilderness of swamp - growth. 
There are boards strewed upon the beach, ten 
feet in length and a foot in width, hewed by 
hand. This, the first permanent camp I had 
seen on the lake, I afterward ascertained was 
the village of a Seminole chieftain, during the 
Indian war, who now resides in the “ Big Cy- 
press,” southwest of the lake. 

The clearing embraced several acres, but 
was now so completely overgrown as to be 
impenetrable. One of the cow-hunters sub- 
sequently told me that he had visited it while 
hunting Indians from the prairies behind it, 
and was obliged to wade nearly a mile in 
mud and water. I was upon the prairie 
back of this swamp, in 1872, but could not 
reach the lake. It is about fifteen miles from 
the Kissinee. Next morning, the waves 


having subsided, we launched the boat in time 





to take the southeast breeze, which rises at 
about nine every morning, blows through the 
day, and subsides at sunset. A deep bay, 
similar to the bay of the Kissinee, deceives 
us, and we sail far up it, with a fair wind, 
and are obliged to row painfully back again, 
reaching the main shore at dark, when we 
camp in a dry swamp. The next morning, as 
we row along the cypress-fringed shore, we 
see the strangest sight of all our trip. Upon 
the shore stood a man, a nomadic Hoosier, 
* looking at the country.” He was tall, well- 
formed, roughly dressed. 

His boat was a dozen feet in length, a foot 
high, and built of hard pine—merely a box. 
His oars were whittled from pine-slabs. He 
had a blanket fora sail. A small box con- 
tained every thing he had else ; no gun, rifle, 
or fish-line. All we could induce him to ac- 
cept was a box of matches. 

Leaving our new-found friend, who had 
braved the dangers of the lake in his frail 
skiff, we rowed through the floating islands 
of lilies and water-lettuce to the cypress, at 


| 


the mouth of the Kissinee. Our voyage up | 


the river was without incident of any note ; 
we reached the ford the third day up, and 
the Atlantic coast the thirty-third from our 
departure. In all that time there were but 
two falls of rain. The average daily temper- 
ature was 75°; the nightly, 50° to 55°. 

The lake is about forty-five miles in length, 
from north to south, and thirty in width, from 


east to west, near the centre. The distance | 


from the Atlantic to the Kissinee was sixty 
miles ; down the river, fifty-five; and around 
the lake, at least a hundred, This makes our 
journey a hundred and twenty miles land- 
travel; a hundred and ten by the river— 
lake and all, over three hundred and thirty 
miles. 

The lake is, for the first time, thorough- 
ly explored. Its topography you have ex- 
amined with me, and its natural history 
will be made known when our dear friend 
the doctor brings to light the contents of 
his bales of plants, and cans and bottles 
of alcoholic specimens, Until the line of 





stage and steamer, connecting the St. John’s | 


with Okechobee, is inaugurated, the tourist, 
desiring to visit a new and, in some respects, 
a little-known country, cannot do better than 


take boats and guides for the largest lake in | 
the South, the much-maligned Okechobee. | 
Taking warning and wisdom from the narra- | 


tion of our misadventures, he may be able to 


“do” the river with as little discomfort as is | 


practicable in more northern waters. Our 
first day of unalloyed happiness was at Judge 
Parker’s, where we engaged horses and means 
of transportation to the coast. There it was 
that we stretched our legs beneath a table for 
the first time in many days. We rehearsed 
the story of our adventures with an attentive 


audience, and the colonel as spokesman. He | 


detailed every circumstance, from the first 
conception of the enterprise to its fulfillment, 
with a minuteness that showed profound 
study and powers of observation. He had 


saved the doctor from « watery grave by | 


shouting a talismanic word as he went down. 
His provisions had kept us from starvation— 


in fact, he had been the savior of the party. | 


He incidentally alluded to his descent from 


one of the oldest families of New York ; spoke 
in glowing terms of the prowess and renown 
of his valiant progenitors, and modestly af- 
firmed that he was winning a fame that prom- 
ised to eclipse that of his forefathers, whol- 
ly dependent upon his individual effort. Then 
he recalled a scene in the lake, when the 
whole party was in imminent danger of be- 
ing drowned by a furious alligator. 

Warming with his theme, he grew elo- 
quent, describing the approach of the alli- 
gator, his horrid appearance as he rose from 
the water and climbed into the boat, and the 
horror of the doctor as he saw his beloved 
cans of alcohol and bales of plants disappear 
down the cavernous throat of the monster as 
he approached the party, huddled together in 
the stern of the boat. 

“Tt was at this junction,” said the colo- 
nel, “that I recalled my presence of mind. 
I was the only one of the party brave enough 
to face the alligator. The rest sat paralyzed 
with fear. Fortunately, I was equal to the 
emergency. I advanced boldly. I seized the 
alligator by the snout, spit tobacco-juice in 
his eyes, and, while the creature was blindly 
seeking to strike me, I, by a dexterous move- 
ment, seized him by the tail, and—” 

What was the dénoment no one will ever 
know, for the colonel disappeared from our 
sight. In his excitement he had arisen from 
the table and taken a few steps into the outer 
darkness, beyond the light of the blazing 
pine-knots. Like the puffing out of a can- 
dle, he had gone. His voice had ceased. 

We looked at one another, rubbed our 
eyes, and looked at the judge. He smiled. 

“ Flea-pit!” 

To explain: So annoying and plentiful 
are the fleas that pits, two feet in depth, are 
dug for the reception of any unwary one that 
may be skipping about in the exuberance of 
its spirits. Two pits are generally considered 
necessary. From beneath the table came 
groans and oaths; subsequently appeared a 
frouzy head and a red face, plentifully be- 
sprinkled with sand and little sticks. 

That sight would have upset the gravity 
of a graven image. Our sick man exploded 
and collapsed. The doctor choked and grew 
black in the face. I rose to pat him on the 
back. Tears blinded my eyes —tears of 
mirth soon changed to those of genuine sor- 
row. 

As I rose,a hog darted between my legs. 
He was a tall hog, with the frame of an ele- 
phant, the backbone of a racer. To express 
it briefly, he was taller than my legs were 
long. I rode a few feet and then fell off. I 
felt a shock; my cervical vertebre seemed 
driven against the roof of my mouth. The 
toes of my boots abraded the cuticle from my 
nose, and it dawned upon me that this was 
the other flea-pit. 

To this day I consider the laughter that 
greeted my premature exploration wholly un- 
called for. 

The doctor, even, laughed himself off his 
chair, and rolled on the ground, emitting a 
succession of “0 dears!” that grew fainter 
and fainter as his breath grew shorter and 
shorter. The judge—but this is the end! 


Freperick A. OBER. 
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HAT which we have ourselves and that 
which we have not, particularly the for- 

mer, are the things we are quickest to observe 
in others. The qualities we possess look dif- 


ferently when reproduced in our acquaintances | 
—from the fact, no doubt, that the inflamma- | 


tion of egotism affects our mental vision. 
Even when we recognize them as the same, 


we judge them, if ill, less leniently than we | 


should were they our own, since we readily 
find excuses and palliations within that are 
searcely discoverable without. 

Vanity is one of the first traits we detect 
in our neighbors, and one of the last we de- 
tect in ourselves—at least in aught like equal 
degree. The reason may be that we are per- 


petually measuring others by our standard— | 


a very false one—and imagining they fall far 
below it. We say interiorly: “ How much 
cause have we to be vain, and how little 
vanity we have! How little cause have they, 
and yet how great theirs is!” Should we 
be so internally illuminated as to espy large 
self-esteem, we should merely call it self-un- 
derstanding, at worst self-appreciation, and 
count ourselves, considering the provocation, 
rather modest withal. 

Since vanity is a universal weakness of 
humanity, we ought to be patient with and 
tolerant of it. It is our duty, indeed! Con- 
sequently, it is wellnigh impossible to dis- 
charge it. If we are intolerant of others’ 
vanity, do we not make amends by compel- 
ling them to be exceedingly tolerant of our 
own? Can any man be expected to endure 
in others what he expects them to endure in 
him? The individual has rights which the 
multitude must revere. I am the individual, 
you are the multitude. Behold how simple 
is the science of sociology ! 

Vain as we all are, vanity is very uneven- 
ly distributed. Between vanity, and worth 
there is, in some men, a regular, while in 
other men there is an inverse, ratio. As a 
rule, he is vainest who is least deserving; 
for desert argues judgment, insight, breadth 
of view; and, with these superabundant, van- 
ity is incompatible. Vanity requires a lib- 
eral supply of oxygen. Hence a number of 
vain persons cannot be in company and 
breathe freely for any length of time. They 
80 nitrogenize the air that they must sepa- 
Tate to prevent suffocation, which vanity 
owns a superstitious horror of. Every man 
of redundant vanity is the natural and irrec- 
oncilable enemy of every other man of the 
same sort. They not only dislike, they de- 
spise one another; each seeing in the other 
his own defect, and, seeing it without the 
glamour of self-love, he is unable to forgive 
or forget it. We ought to be cured of our 
faults by perceiving their reflected disagree- 
ableness and gravity; the mischief is, that 
the reflection, faint though it be, seems an 
extraordinary distortion of the original. 

The extent and peculiarity of vanity are 
curious and amusing. It is not confined to 
any class or conditions: it rises with the 
highest, and sinks with the lowest. The 
grandest hero cannot climb above, the most 








degraded wretch cannot fall below it. It is 
the sustaining power of existence ; the weak- 
ness that yields but simultaneously resists the 
force of destiny. We wonder at it in our 
neighbors, while we ourselves, enjoying the 
secret satisfaction of its conspicuous absence, 
parade it offensively. We are not surprised 
that they who have achieved something, that 
those who are in any manner distinguished, 
should be vain. Common self-consciousness 
would render them so. But why should every 
ninny, underling, and tuft-hunter, be conceited 
and boastful of belongings that are entirely 
conceptual? What unfortunate or abased 
humanity lacks, the ostentation of fancy fur- 
nishes. As those having least to live for 
usually cling most to life, so they that have 
smallest cause for vanity possess it in the 
largest degree. Not to have vanity, and still 
to keep in being, is a manifest contradiction. 

Judging of our fellows, we put ourselves 
in their circumstances, ignoring their adapta- 
tion thereto by temperament or familiarity, 
or both. We are amazed that they can abide 
their surroundings, heedless of the plastic pow- 
er of accustomedness and the saving grace of 


| self-esteem. They are not nearly so unhappy 


as, and are on infinitely better terms with them- 
selves than, we suppose. In truth, it is a safe 
generalization that no man looks upon himself 
with our eyes any more than we look upon 
ourselves through his. Our scorn or hatred 
of him is not reflected in his breast. He may 
admit as facts all the charges we bring against 
him; but his exegesis will translate them 
completely. 

The belief is common that a scoundrel, in 
general acceptation, regards himself as such. 
Nothing can be further from verity. He may 
not—he probably does not—rank himself as 


| altogether upright or exemplary, but about as 


good as the average. Holders of unsmirched 
fame would have been no better than he, in 
his situation, and might have been worse. 
Fortune, from the first, has been opposed ; he 
has accepted her challenge, and thrown scru- 
ples to the wind. He can tell of redeeming 
traits that his boasted superiors have not; 
can unlock the cabinet of his heart and show 
unguessed treasures in its keeping. 

Such is the suggestion of Vanity—Nature’s 
prop for unequal endowment. 

The thief or burglar, to his own view, does 
illegally what the merchant or physician does 
legally, and deserves credit for his greater 
boldness, his opener dealing. 

The habitual profligate declares and be- 
lieves he is less guilty than many professing 
saints. He is neither pretender nor hypocrite. 
He hurts nobody so much as himself. His 
wickedness is exaggerated by those wanting 
his courage to brave opinion, and his gener- 
osity to repair errors. 

The constitutional liar cannot be convinced 
that he causes harm. He may not always ad- 
here to prosaic facts ; he does not claim to be 
mathematically exact. He prefers amplitude, 
color, contrast, interestingness. Is it so grave 
a fault to be entertaining ? He is denounced 
only by dullards, who envy his talent as a 
picturesque narrator. 

The confirmed swindler asseverates that 
he means well, notwithstanding his failures, 
The ill that falls to his lot to commit is lim- 








ited; the good he achieves is not heard of. 
Really, he wrongs less than he is wronged, 
though no one will believe it. His chief of- 
fense is his lack of method, of business order. 
True, men lose by him, but he loses by them 
also, and in this wise the account is adjusted. 

So Vanity speaks to all delinquents with 
wheedling tongue, charming them away from 
the consciousness of their transgressions, fill- 
ing their ears with the melody of self-approval. 

Men have lived, still live, who are per- 
suaded that a fool may be so gifted in folly 
as to recognize it spontaneously, surely by 
demonstration. Credulous creatures! They 
should have learned very early that such 
recognition is unattainable. When so large 
a proportion of the whole human family are 
fools, what mischief would be effected by 
knowledge so penetrating and so crushing! 
Nature, who delights in simpletons (per- 
chance, they are her frustrated attempts at 
the creation of philosophers), is more saga- 
cious for her own, providing for their protec- 
tion by inspiring them with incapacity of self- 
understanding. To labor to prove to any mor- 
tal that he is a fool, is a deeper folly than he 
can possibly be accused of. Were he a dolt 
of the first water, and you a logician like 
Thomas Aquinas, an orator equal to Chrysos- 
tom, your reasons and your eloquence would 
be wholly wasted. A man may have doubts 
of his integrity, his principle, his character, 
his agreeableness, even of his ability to win 
the love of any woman ; but of his good sense, 
his shrewdness, his worldly wisdom, never, 
never, never! The nearer he is to incurable 
imbecility, the securer is his feeling of more 
than average sagacity. 

Every true seer knows that he is fre- 
quently a fool. The unadulterated fool is 
chronically convinced that he is eternally a 
seer. Earnestly may he bless the swelling 
and iridescent vanity of his kind, which for- 
ever hides from him the yawning pit of his 
own vanity ! 

If we could see ourselves as others see us, 
the prospect would be fair of the planet’s 
speedy depopulation. The trade of coroner 
would, for a while, absorb innumerable indus- 
tries; there would be hope, even in Manhat- 
tan, that some incumbents of the office would 
then become partially acquainted with the 
language of the country. Extreme modesty 
would sink to abject humility, and this to a 
self-disgust so profound that suicide alone 
could cure it. But that mortuary millennium 
need not be looked for; it will never come. 
Vanity is the oxygen of the moral sphere. 
Not to take it in at every pore, not to depend 
upon it for every breath, is to guarantee ex- 
amination. 

It is hard to realize vanity in all its mul- 
titudinous ramifications without experiment- 
ing. Why does yon poor devil persist in his 
mundane habit? You ask this as you ob- 
serve a ragged, wretched, half-starved creat- 
ure crawling about the docks, and refusing to 
leap in, even when he has the glorious oppor- 
tunity of an ebbing tidé. Surely he cannot 
be deluded with the notion that there is any 
advantage in his continuation ; that the com- 
mandment forbidding murder has the slight- 
est application to himself. 

Accost him, draw him out, and you will 
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find that he believes he has a future, that 
there are excellent reasons for his aimless 
vagabondage, that he has an actual or im- 
aginary world which he would be ungrateful 
to forsake. 

The old fruit-woman on the corner sits 
there, day after day, peering at the passing 
throng as the repository of a few pennies, 
which she hopes may be dropped into her lap. 
She has neither husband nor children, neither 
friends nor slender savings from hard and 
barren years, neither comforting memories 
nor pleasant anticipations. She must yearn 
for death as a release; she must watch the 
shadows lengthening with the decline of the 
sun, and congratulate .erself that another 
day is going. 

Quite the contrary. Although she has no 
inducement to live, she has a certain zest of 
life, the zest springing from her vanity. Inno- 
cent soul, she deems that she fills a conspicu- 
ous place; that she has distinguished custom- 
ers who depend on her; who would cease to 
eat fruit, and come to evil, were she taken 
away ; that her disappearance from the crowd- 
ed thoroughfare would derange its condition ; 
that she is an important part of the great city. 
Loneliest of the lonely, she peoples her lone- 
liness with the images of her conceit. Out- 
wardly comfortless, she borrows comfort from 
an inner esteem that is a mockery of her sur- 
roundings. 

The ancient boot-black (there seems some- 
thing pitiable in any one following the menial 
occupation after maturity) who polishes your 
boots every morning, needs not the commis- 
eration you bestow upon him while he labors 
at your feet. It is quite possible he will lend 
you a little contentment, and not miss it. He 
has his heart, and an art withal, in his busi- 
ness. He takes hold of a boot as a master- 
mind takes hold of a great idea; he puts on 
blacking as an eminent painter lays on colors ; 
he brings out the shine as a poet educes his 
conception. The world, as he thinks, would 
go ill without him. Eliminating him from the 
equation of existence, what would become of 
the noted men who for years have been his 
patrons? His sphere is pea-size, but he fills 
it. Too ignorant to know what he lacks, too 
concerned with the earth to hunger for the 
stars, he treads his tiny round, and is stu- 
pidly satisfied; while higher and believed- 
to-be more fortunate mortals chafe and fret 
for the radiant things that are beyond their 
grasp. 

The meanest scavenger plumes himself on 
his particular method of dealing with dirt. 
Nobody else can soil himself so thoroughly in 
like time. 

The hideous executioner glories in his 
legal murders ; repeats his repulsive opinions 
of the pleasure it must have been to criminals 
to be dispatched in so skillful a manner. 

The spy, vilest of creatures, rejoices in 
his vileness, because he mixes it with his 
egotism, and fancies that generous spirits 
envy him his shuddering degradation. 

Despite all this, what an immense motive 
power is vanity! How invariably it keeps us 
in countenance with ourselves! The veriest 
pigmies of us stride and strut as though we 
were Titans, and only in that we wear the 





on the wheel, we descant on the dust we raise. 
A mote in the sunbeam, we revel in the splen- 
dors we create. 

Could we go on with our petty affairs, year 
after year, imagining ourselves of marked con- 
sequence, positive forces in the universe, were 
we not buttressed by pomposity? Bread- 
winners simply, commonplace plodders, slaves 
of necessity, as the most of us are, we take on 
grand airs, blow out our cheeks in vauntful 
spirit, and imagine we are the directors of 
Fate. The lowest calling we think we dignify, 
not so much by intellect, virtue, character, as 
by the fact that we are in it. Our egotism 
arranges every thing to our vision. We be- 
hold ourselves perpetually in our surround- 
ings, when these, indeed, catch no trace of 
us, are loftily indifferent to our tumid little- 
ness. Ridiculous though we be to our neigh- 
bors, we are struck by our protuberant majes- 
ty, and familiarity with our own greatness 
never breeds the contempt it ought to by ex- 
posure of the sham. 

If vanity be the universal weakness, it is 
also the universal strength, since it bestows 
on us a fictitious importance, without which 
we should be unable to skirmish and swagger 
from the cradle to the grave, under the delu- 
sion that we are conquerors in mighty battle. 
Vanity has two sides, the brazen and the 
golden, the grotesque and solemn, the discour- 
aging and inspiring. It is wise and helpful 
to look at both; to remember, while one is 
turned to us, that the other still remains, and 
may be shown bya passing flaw. Much as 
we are inclined to laugh at the vanity of 
others, it is very serious, entitled to all due 
respect, in ourselves. In our own case, we 
usually give it a new name, in order to hide 
the thing from itself. To satirize it is bene- 
ficial, for satire corrects an” regulates it. To 
destroy it, were its destruction possible, would 
be madness ? 

Vanity is really weakness only through 
excess, and by over-liberal manifestation. See- 
ing it in our associates, studying its peculiar- 
ities, wajching its consequences, we should 
learn its proper modification and control. 
We should not confound it with pride, for 
which it is constantly mistaken. Compara- 
tively few persons have pride, although no 
one is willing to own its absence. The dis- 
tinction between the two might be shadowed 
by the declaration that, while all men have 
vanity, scarcely anybody is disposed to admit 
the fact; and, as respects pride, the whole 
world boasts of its possession, though not 
one in a thousand can justly lay claim to 
it. 

Distrust him who prates of his pride! Its 
haver is slow to speak of it; would rather 
deny than affirm it; is annoyed when it is 
mentioned, and indignant if it be discussed. 
Pride is sensitive, secretive, shrinking in its 
audacity, defiant in its sensibility, full of an- 
tagonisms, a blending of contradictions, and 
yet all pointing to an exacting though gener- 
ous egotism. The talker of his pride is vain, 
and vain only. He lays bare without provo- 
cation what the proud man would not allow 
to be wrung from him. Pride cannot say, “I 
am proud,” without a terrible struggle, with- 
out a violent wrench. But Vanity can pro- 


garments of self-sufficiency. Imitating the fly | claim itself proud as Prometheus in every key 





between a whisper and a melodramatic roar. 
It sacrifices nothing by the proclamation, 
loses no prospective advantage, since its ut- 
terance is nothing, and its pretended confes- 
sion balderdash. 

Pride may become vanity by parading; 
the very parade either destroying the original 
elements, or diluting it to inferiority. Pride 
is often negative, passive; preventing us from 
a course we may be strongly inclined to. Van- 
ity is usually positive, active ; driving at what- 
ever it wants, reckless of fineness or fitness. 
Vanity being a passion, restless, clamorous, 
compelling, insatiable, but, at the same time, 
spontaneous, amiable, sympathetic, sustaining, 
preservative, it should be closely guarded and 
deftly managed, that it may produce only de- 
sirable results. Vanity, with proper self-un- 
derstanding and self-discipline, is a graceful 
attribute, and so entirely natural that we free- 
ly forgive it for the sake of being forgiven. 
We think we hate it in others; but the reason 
is, that we commonly find it in excess. Sufli- 
ciently toned down, or artistically concealed 
on ordinary occasions, we are little tempted 
to quarrel with it. On the contrary, we enjoy 
it; for we are sure of yielding it companion- 
ship, and spicing it with our own. 

Could a man, free from the fair failing, be 
discovered, how could we reach him—how 
could he reach us? He would be obliged to 
remain a solitary. Wecould not endure him; 
for he would force us to hate ourselves, and 
misantosy is so rare a virtue that it has as 
yet escaped the lexicons. 

Human life, save in barbarism, is composed 
of mutual forbearance and toleration, of resig- 
nation to being bored for the pleasure of bor- 
ing in our turn, We must compromise with 
our vanity, in behalf of the vanity of others. 
Instead of telling interminably what fine fel- 
lows we are, we must possess our souls in 
patience, and listen sometimes to the epics 
of our alien egotism. 


Junius Henri Browns. 
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—- sister, give way 
To the monarch all gray ! 
They will curtain thy windows with gloom; 
They will palsy thy bosom of bloom ; 
Like taper steel of an unseen hand, 
The wind is driven from winter-land— 
Sweet sister, I pray, 
To the victor give way ! 


Sweet sister, give way 

To the rule of decay ! 
They will smite thy full breasts with the 

storm ; 

They will bury thy children yet warm ; 
Clasp close thy lives with a mother’s hand— 
God keep thy way to the sleepers’ land! 

Sweet sister, away ! 

To thy safety away ! 

Jonn Vanor CHENEY. 
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MINOR ORIGINAL ARTICLES, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, AND SELECTIONS. 


EXTRACTS 


From the Comte de Paris's “ History of the Civil 
War in America.” * 


(Translated for the Journat by I. de Veitelle.) 
I. 
THE FEDERAL VOLUNTEERS. 


HE prophet Ezekiel, in one of his poetic 

visions, describes a silent desert-plain 
strewed with thousands of dry bones. At the 
sound of his voice those shapeless remains 
came together spontaneously, and formed 
skeletons, which were soon covered anew 
with sinews, flesh, and skin; a divine word 
from the lips of the inspired beholder restored 
life to the dead; and the wilderness, till then 
shrouded in the darkness of the tomb, be- 
came peopled with an animated host. The 
rapidity with which the volunteer battalions 
were recruited, assembled, and organized, in 
the North, may be likened to the sudden up- 
rising of the mysterious legions who regained 
form and life before the Hebrew seer. 

The hasty creation of large armies in the 
midst of the States that had remained faith- 
ful to the Union was no less strange and un- 
expected than the miracle in Holy Writ. In- 
deed, the only existing military traditions 
were preserved by the little army which we 
have seen waging war in the desert wilds of 
the West, and whose hardships and avhieve- 
ments were alike unknown to and unheeded 
by the American people. The denizens of 
the great Eastern cities had never seen a com- 
pany of regulars ; and they only knew of the 
national army by a handful of invalids—the 
solitary keepers of the Federal forts. Army 
matters in general were falling into neglect ; 
and, while the other branches of the govern- 
ment at Washington occupied marble palaces, 
the offices of the War Department were rele- 
gated to a wretched hovel. 

At the national fétes, however, there was 
no lack of uniforms. On svch occasions the 
veterans of 1812 would parade in their many- 
colored costumes, and in their train militia 
regiments, with bands and a goodly number 
of officers, but nowise practised in the art of 
war. The ludicrous side of these useless dis- 
plays of epaulets and drums did not pass 
unnoticed by Gallic wit, ever prone to quiz; 
and the officers of the Fifty-fifth New York 
(whose members in the hour of danger freely 
shed their blood in the cause of their adopted 
country) jocularly dubbed themselves the 
“Garde Lafourchette; or, Knife and Fork 
Guards,” at one of the regimental banquets 
which always terminated such demonstra- 
tions. Charmed with these showy proces- 
sions, the multitude mechanically told over 
and over the official statistics, fixing the 
strength of the national troops at three mill- 
ion and seventy thousand men; and some 
among the throng would now and then call 
to mind the gallant behavior of the militia of 
1776 and 1812, but would soon again forget 
it under the conviction that the soldiers then 
marching past would never have to face the 
dangers of the field. Such men as felt a nat- 
ural inclination for military studies were 
obliged, like Sherman, to seek, as professors 
in the special schools founded by the South- 
ern States, an opportunity to place their 
knowledge to account. 





* We hope to lay before the readers of the Jour- 
mm. in subsequent numbers, some further selec- 
tions from the most interesting portions of this 
work, which has not yet been made accessible by 
4 complete translation in book-form.—Ep. 





But no sooner had the events of 1861 
opened the eyes of the least clear-sighted 
than the organization of an army for the de- 
fense of the constitution was regarded as a 
national duty. 

The American system of administration 
leans much to local and individual initiatives, 
which are seldom trammeled by governmen- 
tal restrictions. The central power has not 
at its command a legion of public function- 
aries looked up to with a sort of sacred awe 
by a docile population, nor the thousand 
arms which among us stretch forth at a nod 
to knock simultaneously at every citizen’s 
door, and, if need be, to push him forcibly 
along. A levy being once sanctioned by 
Congress, or proclaimed by the President, by 
virtue of powers extraordinary, the Federal 
authorities take no further concern in the 
matter, having but to await and receive the 
regiments formed in the several States, ac- 
cording to the contingent assigned to each 
one of them. Nor is the administrative ma- 
chine more complicated in the different States 
than in the central Government. Strict rec- 
ord is constantly kept of the number of citi- 
zens—these alone being qualified to vote for 
the election of public officers—and modifies 
the corrupting influence of that favoritism, 
disguised under the English appellation of 
patronage, which the continual changing of 
slective functionaries tends to develop. So 
that, while the central power does not curtail 
the liberty of action of the local power, the 
latter, in turn, interferes only to direct the 
citizen where his individual action would no 
longer be sufficient. 

The President’s first call, then, to the dif- 
ferent States of the Union after the taking of 
Fort Sumter, was promptly responded to by 
every man. Patriotism, ambition, and spec- 
ulation, at once entered into competition, and 
contributed, though in an unequal degree, to 
stimulate; nor did the American spirit, at 
once ingenious, practical, and arithmetical, 
omit to bring into play any available resource 
in order to hasten the organization of the 
volunteer corps so imperiously demanded by 
the nation in danger. Recruiting-offices were 
opened in the very smallest hamlets, and soon 
became the common rendezvous for men who, 
some from love of adventure, others from de- 
votion to the constitution, and others still 
from a desire to make known their strong 
antislavery principles, registered their names 
as private soldiers ; while those who possessed 
the requisite influence undertook to raise 
companies, regiments, and, not infrequently, 
whole brigades. The State governor would 
promise a certain lawyer or merchant the 
rank of colonel if he should, within a stipu- 
lated time, succeed in organizing a regiment ; 
and the future colonel, invested with the sim- 
ple authority for an operation impossible else- 
where without the concurrence of multitu- 
dinous functionaries of varied attributes, 
communicated with his friends, and adver- 
tised his plans, according to the custom of 
the country. By holding out the inducement 
of a promised captaincy or the lucrative mo- 
nopoly of the canteen, he had little difficulty 
in finding associates ready to bring each a 
certain number of men. Gigantic placards 
posted on the walls, or banners suspended 
on high across the streets, met the public 
gaze; now enumerating the particular ad- 
vantages of the regiment whose ranks were 
to be filled, or now representing, amid smoke 
and carnage, some heroic encounter proposed 
as a model for the nascent corps. But the 
martial instincts of the people were not alone 
appealed to. New-made warriors were pa- 
raded in the streets to dazzle and attract the 
inhabitants with their showy uniforms, that 
of the Zouaves being one of the most success- 
fal, though often unseemly when draping the 
bony frame and lank limbs of some stalwart 
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tillery, that afterward chanced into the thick- 
est of the fight at Gettysburg, sought to 
swell the number of its recruits by an an- 
nouncement which, though not always taken 
literally, it is true, is nevertheless worthy of 
record, as offering the strangest of all in- 
ducements to future soldiers. It ran thus: 
“ As this regiment is to be constantly garri- 
soned in the forts at Washington, those anx- 
ious to enter the military service will find in 
it the inestimable advantage of exemption 
from the hardship and privations incident to 
camp-life.” Again, the incumbrance of an In- 
diana regiment panic-stricken at Buena Vista 
being still fresh in the minds of the people 
of that State, who have often been reproached 
therewith, some regiments inscribed in their 
programme the words, “Remember Buena 
Vista,” signifying thereby their determina- 
tion to wipe out the stigma by their conduct 
on new battle-fields. 

Individual initiative at times sought to act 
independently of the feeble control of the 
State authorities; and certain corps were of- 
fered directly to the President by the persons 
who raised them. Such was the case with 
the Excelsior Brigade, made up of five regi- 
ments, organized in New York, within the 
space of a few weeks, by Mr. Sickles. The 
governor of the State insisted upon their form- 
ing a part of his contingent; but Mr. Sickles, 
to evade his authority, assembled his brigade 
in a fort then under the Federal jurisdiction, 
and set out shortly afterward for Washington. 
The quarrel was of long duration, but unani- 
mous reclamations at last led Mr. Lincoln to 
incorporate the independent troops in the 
contingents of the States in which they had 
been enrolled. This was but just; for, had 
those regiments not been included in the quota 
of the respective States, their competition 
would have increased the standard of the en- 
listment bounty, diminished the number of 
available men, and hastened the inauguration 
of the conscription. By the time this ques- 
tion was decided, however, the Excelsior 
Brigade was reduced, by the enemy’s fire and 
other hardships of war, to one-half its origi- 
nal strength. 

A very few days served to prove that the 
generous indignation aroused at the North by 
the tidings of the taking of Fort Sumter was 
not a mere passing effervescence, but the firm 
resolve of the people to sustain their words 
by actions. 

Thanks to the various simple and expedi- 
tious methods which we have attempted to 
sketch, soldiers were sent forward from every 
part of the Union. It may well be supposed 
that the most varied specimens of civilized 
mankind presented themselves at the recruit- 
ing-offices; but the men who volunteered on 
Mr. Lincoln’s first call for troops were, in 
general, quite inferior to those of the subse- 
quent levies. As the well-to-do and the work- 
ing-classes in the North had not yet become 
aware of the necessity of quitting their occu- 
pations for the battle-field, the early volun- 
teers were, for the most part, taken from 
among the unemployed in town and country ; 
and they were without discipline, for the 
short period for which they enlisted prevented 
them from entering seriously into the spirit 
of their profession; nor had they any idea of 
the trials and hardships for which a soldier 
should always be prepared. Indeed, they very 
strongly resembled the militia troops that 
had given so much anxiety to General Wash- 
ington during the War of Independence. Some 
even went so far as to abandon their posts on 
the eve of an engagement because their term 
of service had expired. The army assembled 
at Washington under McDowell, in June, 
1861, were mainly composed of men of this 
class. 

But, as soon as the extent of the danger 
became apparent, a second levy took place, 
and of a very different class of men. It was 
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no longer a matter of a three months’ tour, 
or a mere military demonstration; and those 
who then enlisted for three years were well 
aware of the sort of life they were entering 
upon, and of the peril to which they would be 
exposed; and, whether under the influence 
of patriotism, love of adventure, or the hope 
of gain, they one and all embraced their new 
profession with a firm and serious resolution. 
Good soldiers they were not; indeed, they 
were scarcely soldiers at all; but they were 
honest in their determination to become such, 
and that was the surest earnest of their ulti- 
mate success. 

The enlistment fever, as it was called in 
America, spread over the whole population, 
and the recruiting-agents appointed in every 
direction vied with each other in zealous en- 
deavors to complete the contingents of their 
districts as early as possible. The city arti- 
san, as well as the country laborer, laid down 
his implements to put on the uniform; nor 
did the aristocratic hands of the man of afflu- 
ence fear to take a part in the defense of the 
laws. Side by side with these were assuredly 
other men, who had joined the army from 
motives less pure. The reaction of the politi- 
cal crisis upon commercial enterprises caused 
the suspension of certain industries; and, as 
before observed, the Confederate Government, 
whose head had already become known by 
the great bankruptey of the State of Missis- 
sippi, had repudiated all indebtedness to the 
North, to the ruin of numbers of families 
whose sons had no other alternative left them 
but to enlist. Besides the pay, which was 
enormous, they were promised, as in earlier 
days, land grants on the expiration of their 
term of service, which wise measure induced 
working-men to become soldiers, by insuring 
to them a means of livelihood at the end of 
the war. Lastly a new field opened up to 
that unfortunate, restless, and ambitious popu- 
lation which America renders Europe the 
good service to absorb as fast as she receives 
it, and which, like foam upon the waters, 
floats for a time in the large cities of the 
Union, and is ultimately lost in the grand 
current bearing toward the far West. 

Each class of volunteers in the same city 
adopted, by preference, particular regiments. 
Thus the Irish, pugnacious by instinct, made 
up several corps in the seaboard cities, it be- 
ing natural that the same inclination which 
leads so many of them into the British army 
should be more puissant still in drawing them 
into the service of the country they adopted 
of their own free-will. Many of them, how- 
ever, while serving it, were influenced by 
strange delusions, artfully encouraged by de- 
signing men, who took advantage of their 
credulous imaginations. Indeed, numbers of 
Irishmen regarded the war as only a favor- 
able opportunity for preparing to crush Eng- 
land. The more enlightened among them 
were doubtless aware of the fallacy of such 
dreams; yet the constitution they were to 
fight for could scarcely be an object of such 
sincere devotion for them as for the citizens 
of American birth. But the green flag of old 
Erin, given to them as 4 distinguishing mark, 
proved a sufficient attraction, and the sight 
of it must have served to double their courage 
on the field of battle. It is necessary to have 
passed through the hardships of exile in order 
to comprehend the magic effect produced in 
the human breast by every symbol of the far- 
distant native land, and particularly by that 
most expressive of all—the national flag. 

In like manner, the citizens of German 
descent or German birth, still faithful to their 
mother-tongue, though attached to the Union 
without any intention ever to return home, 
and generally without regret, grouped togeth- 
er in special regiments, where they could 
foster the traditions and usages which they 
never forget amid the manners of the New 
World. 





The French, comparatively few in that 
land overrun by the Anglo-Saxon and Ger- 
manic races, swelled the ranks of the Gardes 
Lafayette and afterward of the Enfants Per- 
dus, in both of which they worthily sustained 
the honor of the red pantaloons, the distin- 
guishing mark of our army. 

Some few of our compatriots, whether 
driven to the American shores by the hazard 
of revolution, or by a desire to serve the 
cause of liberty, received rank in the Federal 
army, whose eloquent appeal found an echo 
in every noble heart. These, under the pro- 
tection of a flag ever friendly to the France 
of other days and to the France of the pres- 
ent time, were enabled to forget the quarrels 
by which they were divided. The contingent 
of the Latin races was completed by a small 
number of Italians, Portuguese, and Spaniards. 

The dregs of the large cities were gath- 
ered together in a few regiments with brill- 
iant costumes, but somewhat lax, report has 
it, in the observance of military discipline. 
It was observed that the average of crime in 
the great city of New York diminished by 
one-half after the departure of the Wilson 
Zouaves. The New - York volunteer fire- 
corps, proverbial for turbulence, quitted for 
a time the service of the corporation to form 
the regiment of Fire Zouaves. 

But let us hasten to reduce to their proper 
proportions these details, which, striking the 
eyes of Europeans as they disembarked, 
caused them to form erroneous opinions of 
the American army. Srite of all they have 
said, it was an essentially national army, as 
well in sentiment as in its composition. The 
soldiers were for the most part sincerely de- 
sirous of serving a national cause; and, in 
the proportion of the divers elements united 
in the army, the whole American nation was 
very accurately represented. 

A thousand examples might be cited of 
soldiers and officers who sacrificed lucrative 
positions in order to join the regular troops, 
and the lists of the war-victims abound with 
the names of wealthy and honored citizens, 
not a few of whom were advanced in years 
and surrounded by numerous families. Side 
by side with the old West-Point officers were 
some men possessed of no practical military 
knowledge, but who, like Wadsworth, Sharp, 
and many others, were at least determined 
upon giving examples of a devotedness which 
they were soon to pay with their life-blood. 
Pheenixville, a small village in Pennsylvania, 
almost exclusively inhabited by blacksmiths, 
the least of whom could earn in a week more 
than a soldier’s pay for a month, furnished 
itself aloné an entire company. Nor was 
Pheerixville the only village in the Union to 
evince such disinterestedness. 

Individual examples may at all times be 
objected to; but it would be no easy task 
to prove that the spontaneity of enlistment 
was attributable to earnest patriotism, and 
not to want of work. Some few trades sus- 
pended, it is true; but American industry in 
the main was little injured by the war. It is 
undeniable that the Federal flag suffered on 
the sea, but the chief occupation of the work- 
ing-classes in America—the cultivation of the 
cereals—continued to flourish ; and, although 
some families were plunged into utter ruin, 
the New World was not afflicted for a single 
day with the pauperism which stalks abroad 
in the most highly-civilized European states. 
Wages, though already very high, were in- 
creased in a measure as the laboring ranks 
dwindled to fili up the army ; and that wages 
competed favorably, even in a commercial 
point of view, with the army-bounties, is evi- 
dent from the continual augmentation of the 
latter, which after all were, for the immense 
majority of volunteers, a meagre compensation 
for the sacrifices to which they submitted. 

In a country where every able-bodied man 
can earn a living with ease, and where the 





productions are so abundant as to admit of 
the almost indefinite advance of wages, the 
government could never have held out an in- 
dacement sufficient to draw under its stand- 
ard the six hundred thousand men who in a 
single year responded to its call, if the great 
majority among them had not been inspired 
with a genuine patriotic spirit. 

But the army was not only national in 
spirit, it was so in its composition also, and 
represented in due proportion the diverse ele- 
ments of the American population. It has 
been urged that foreigners predominated in 
its ranks; a grave error, easily explained, 
however, inasmuch as in the volunteer camps 
German sounds and the Irish brogue fell so 
frequently upon the ear. 

Whole regions in Pennsylvania were col- 
onized by Germans, even before the War of 
Independence, and the inhabitants speak a 
sort of Germanic patois ; but they are just as 
much Americans in every sense of the word 
as their Anglo-Saxon neighbors who distin- 
guish them as Dutchmen. And just as did 
those Germans who so long ago quitted Eu- 
rope for the shores of the New World, those 
who still come to clear the virgin forests of 
America become Americans while fecundat- 
ing the soil. These hundreds of thousands 
of immigrants who arrive each year, and who 
by their Jabor increase the public wealth and 
widen the limits of civilization, acquire there- 
by their civic rights, and have as much at 
heart as the descendants of the early colenists 
the glory and the prosperous government of 
their adopted country. 

But, despite the bonds which unite it to 
that country, the foreign element did not at- 
tain to its full proportion in the composition 
of the national army, in which the soldiery 
born on the soil were more numerous than if 
it had been recruited by a conscription bear- 
ing equally on all the citizens of the Union. 


_ - 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIF SKETCHED 
BY NAPOLEON Il. 


In the days when the Second Empire, 
though really far advanced on the road of its 
portentous decadence, was to all outward 
seeming firmly fixed, and when its chief, 
though checked and thwarted by the grow- 
ing Prussian giant who had originally courted 
his favors, bade fair, despite the “ black 
spots” visible on the horizon, to run on to 
the close of his career as “ the modern Au- 
gustus,” peacefully and splendidly seated on 
the throne of his uncle, there was started in 
Paris, with the title of the Diz Décembre, a 
newspaper, not merely undisguisedly impe- 
rialist in tone, but, like one or two others, in 
reality entirely under the immediate control 
of the emperor; so much so, that articles 
were occasionally inserted proceeding direct- 
ly from his pen. The following sketch of the 
empress, which appeared in the Diz Décembre 
of December 15, 1868, was the first of these, 
and the MS. draft written entirely in the em- 

"s autograph, was found two years after- 
ward, when the catastrophe of Sedan installed 
the Provisional Republican Government in 
possession of the Tuileries. 

Under these circumstances, the brief 
sketch, which embodies with its necessary 
artificiality several touches of Nature, pos- 
sesses considerable interest. The following 
translation has been made as /iferally as pos- 
sible. ‘ 

At the end is added a curious illustrative 
reminiscence of the empress in youth by 
Washington Irving, with which few probably 
are acquainted : 


“THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


“To-morrow is the féfte-day of the em- 
press! The occasion is appropriate to say @ 
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few words as to her. Spanish by birth, and 
daughter of an illustrious patrician family 
(d'une grande famille patricienne), certain pub- 
lic organs endeavor continually to represent 
her as imbued with the most intolerant reli- 
gious fanaticism, and with all the prejudices 
of aristocracy (de tous les préjugés de la no- 
blesse). It is hard that, placed on one of the 
grandest thrones of the universe, her quali- 
ties should be thus misconstrued. A short 
sketch of her life will show them in their 
true light. 

“The father of the Empress Eugénie was 
the Count of Montijo, one of those rare Span- 
iards who, inspired with a passionate devo- 
tion for the emperor (Napoleon L.), followed 
him through all his wars. Acting his part in 
our period of reverse, no less than in that of 
success, covered with wounds, he was one of 
the last to fire off against the enemies of 
France the cannon of the Buttes de Chau- 
mont. Withdrawing into private life at the 
fall of the empire, he preserved his Napo- 
leonic sympathies, and his liberal ideas drew 
upon him persecution by the government of 
Ferdinand VII. 

“In 1838 the Countess of Montijo came 
to Paris with her two daughters, to place 
them in a great educational establishment. 
Pupil at the Sacré-Cceur, she who was to be 
one day Empress of the French, and who was 
spoken of then as the young Countess of 
Téba, acquired, one may say, the French lan- 
guage before the Spanish. 

“ A few years later, the Montijo family re- 
turned to Spain, where the count died. From 
the hands of their mother the two girls re- 
ceived the finishing touches of their educa- 
tion, and their introduction to society. 

“Those who visited Madrid at that epoch 
will remember that hospitable salon which 
the foremost intellects of all countries—diplo- 
matists, men of letters, or artists—seemed to 
create into a rendez-vous. Everywhere was 
praised the supreme distinction with which, 
by her esprit and her affability, the Countess 
of Montijo did the honors of this society, of 
which her two daughters formed the orna- 
ment. The elder was quickly espoused by 
the Duke of Alva. The younger attracted 
remark by the most lively graces and the 
most amiable qualities of the heart. Sur- 
rounded often by persons whose sentiments 
were those of a period passed away, her early 
intelligence caused her to reject many of 
their ideas which she could not approve, and, 
whether influenced by the souvenirs of the 
years she had passed with her father, or by 
the education she had received in France, or 
by a natural enthusiasm (entrainement), she 
was repeatedly heard to sustain in her select 
circle the cause of progress and of modern 
ideas. Her ardent imagination sought an 
aliment for its noble aspiration toward the 
beautiful and the useful, and often she has 
been known to pass hours together in the 
study of the works of Fourier. Her friends 
called her, smilingly, a Phalanstérienne. It 
was impossible net to admire this young girl 
of eighteen, preoccupied to such a degree by 
these social problems, and seeming to prepare 
herself by such meditation for some high and 
mysterious destiny. 

“A curious incident of her life deserves 
to be told. Always inclined toward those 
who suffer, interested in all the oppressed, 
she nourished a secret sympathy for the 
prince who, victim of his convictions, was 
prisoner at Ham, and with her young voice 
she urged her mother to go and carry to the 
captive such consolation as might be pos- 
sible. The Countess of Montijo had decided, 
it is said, to undertake this pious pilgrimage, 
when her object was suddenly turned aside 
by unlooked-for circumstances. 

“This sorely-tried prince (ce prince si 
éprowvé) she was some years later herself to 
see—not in the confinement of a dungeon, 








but raised by national acclamation to the 
head of a great state; she was to exercise on 
him the attractions of her beauty, of her 
esprit, and of the unsurpassed nobility of her 
sentiments ; she was to become a part of his 
existence and to share his destiny. 

“The Countess of Téba has not disap- 
peared under the lustre of the diadem of 
France. The character of the empress still 
remains that of a lady of the simplest and 
most natural tastes. After her visit to the 
cholera patients at Amiens, nothing seemed 
to surprise her more than the murmur of ap- 
plauze which everywhere celebrated her cou- 
rageous initiative; she was indeed at last 
distressed by it. 

“The lot of all classes of the unfortunate 
constantly awakens her especial solicitude. 
It is known with what efficacious activity 
she has intervened in the reorganization of 
the prisons for youthful offenders, in the 
labor of the reclaiming and charitable socie- 
ties. She founded the Société des Préts de 
UV Enfance au Travail. How many generous 
reforms she still pursues with a marvelous 
perseverance! One finds still in her a little 
of the young Phalanstérienne. The condition 
of women singularly preocecupies her; her 
efforts are given to the elevation of her sex ; 
it was she who, on a fitting occasion, deco- 
rated Rosa Bonheur. 

“In two instances, during the war of 
Italy, and during the voyage of the emperor 
to Algeria, she has exercised the regency. 
One knows with what moderation, what polit- 
ical tact, and sentiment of justice. 

“ Relieved of the occupations of duty, the 
empress studies (se livre aux lectures les plus 
sérieuses), One may say that there is no eco- 
nomical or financial question to which she is 
a stranger. It is charming to hear her dis- 
cuss, with the most competent men, these 
difficult problems. Literature, history, and 
art, are also frequently the subjects of her 
conversations. At Compiégne nothing is 
more attractive than a tea-party of the em- 
press (ce que l’on appelle un thé de Vimpéra- 
trice). 

“Surrounded by a select circle, she en- 
gages with equal facility in the most elevated 
subjects of discussion, or the most familiar 
questions of interest. The freshness of her 
powers of perception, the strength, the bold- 
ness even, of her opinions, at once impress 
and captivate. Her mode of expressing her- 
self, occasionally incorrect, is full of color 
and life (son langage, quelquefois incorrect, est 

in de couleur et de mouvement). With as- 
tonishing power of exactness in conversations 
on common affairs, she rises in remarks on 


| matters of state or morality to a pitch of real 


eloquence. 

“Pious, without being bigoted; well-in- 
formed, without being pedantic, she talks on 
all subjects with great unconstraint (aban- 
don). She, perhaps, is too fond of discussion 

re aime-t-elle trop la discussion). Very 
sprightly in her nature, she often lets herself 
be carried away by her feelings, which have 
more than once excited enmities; but her 
exaggerations have always for their founda- 
tion the love of good. 

“ Besides the intelligent woman and the 
sovereign prudent and courageous, it remains 
for us to show the mother, full of solicitude 
and tenderness for her son. 

“It has been her wish for the prince im- 
perial to receive a manly education. She 
causes statements of his employments to be 
rendered to her; she follows the progress of 
his studies; she, so to say, assists day by 
day in the development of that young in- 
telligence, in that growth of mental power 
which, in the inberitor of so high a fortune, 
is the pledge of the most brilliant future ca- 
reer (@ cette croissance de l’esprit qui chez U'héri- 
tier d’une si haute fortune est le gage du plus 
brillant avenir).” 








“T believe I have told you” (wrote Wash- 
ington Irving to his niece, Mra. P. M. Irving, 
on February 28, 1853, referring, on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of Napoleon and Eugénie, 
to that “hospitable sa/on” in which he had 
known the empress in youth) “ that I knew 
the grandfather of the empress— old Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, who had been American consul 
at Malaga. I passed an evening at his house 
in 1827, near Adra, on the coast of the Medi- 
terranean. A week or two after I was at the 
house of his son-in-law, the Count Téba, at 
Granada —a gallant, intelligent gentleman, 
much cut up in the wars, having lost an eye, 
and being maimed in a leg and hand. His 
wife, the daughter of Mr. Kirkpatrick, was 
absent, but he had a family of little girls, 
mere children, about him. The youngest of 
these must have been the present empress. 
Several years afterward, when I had recently 
taken up my abode in Madrid, I was invited 
to a grand ball at the house of the Countess 
Montijo, one of the leaders of the fon. On 
my making my bow to her, I was surprised at 
being received by her with the warmth and 
eagerness of an old friend. She claimed me 
as the friend of her late husband, the Count 
Téba (subsequently Marquis Montijo), who, 
she said, had often spoken of me with the 
greatest regard. She took me into another 
room and showed me a miniature of the 
count, such as I had known him, with a 
black patch over one eye. She subsequently 
introduced me to the little girls I had known 
at Granada—now fashionable belles at Mad- 


rid. 

“ After this I was frequently at her house, 
which was one of the gayest in the capital. 
The countess and her daughters all spoke 
English. The eldest daughter was married 
while I was in Madrid to the Duke of Alva 
and Berwick, the lineal successor to the pre- 
tender to the British crown. The other now 
sits on the throne of France.” —Fraser’s Mag- 
azine. 

—_—>— 


THE ROMAN LOTTERY. 


“Tne day before yesterday,” writes a cor- 
respondent of the Messager F'ranco- Américain, 
signing “Z.,” “a poor man, a mason, and fu- 
ther of a family, was killed by too strong a 
shock of joy. He had won fifty thousand 
Roman scudi (equal to about fifty thousand 
dollars) in the lottery. This game of /oto, 
which exerts so strong an influence on the 
character of the Romans, is one of the great- 
est curiosities of this city, where there are so 
many. According to a generally received 
opinion, the institution called Joto is of Ital- 
ian birth. Dussault attributes the first con- 
ception of it, indeed, to the Romans. The 
government is the bank. In 1844 this game 
brought the pontifical treasury a million 
francs (two hundred thousand dollars), an 
enormous sum considering that the then pop- 
ulation of the Roman states was but two mill- 
ion seven hundred thousand souls. It is 
surprising that so immoral and dangerous a 
game should have found such ardent protect- 
ors in Rome. 

“Two words of explanation. People stake 
upon two, three, four, or five numbers at a 
time in sums ranging from five sous to, I 
think, twenty francs. The drawing takes 
place on Saturdays. Of ninety numbers, five 
are drawn. To wina terno, for instance—that 
is to say, three numbers—it is necessary that 
the numbers one bas staked upon should be 
comprised in the five numbers extracted from 
the ninety which were contained in the re- 
volving basket. The poor mason had won a 
quinto, the most remote of all the chances, 
and which occurs but once every two or three 
years. 

“The comic and exceedingly curious side 
of the affair is the way in which the num- 
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bers are chosen. There are several different 
methods. You must not imagine that the 
Romans take their numbers at hap-hazard. 
Such a thing is unheard of. They are guided 
in their choice by dreams they have on the 
subject. They are perfectly convinced that 
Heaven sends these dreams to release them 
from poverty. There are books called dell’ 
arte, very like dictionaries, in which every 
word has a number affixed to it. Thus, num- 
ber 19 means drunkard, and 20 fear. They 
choose their numbers there in obedience to 
their dreams. Or else they get the Capuchin 
monks to give them advice, firmly believing 
that these good men are enlightened from 
above as to the five numbers which will come 
out trumps on the Saturday. These monks 
are no fools, and take care not to dixpel the 
illusion. They give numbers to crowds of 
people, so that now and again they make a 
lucky hit. The Capuchin who has been so 
fortunate as to make five or six people win 
becomes quite a prophet. He is pointed out, 
paid court to, invited out, and every con- 
ceivable means is set at work to win his fa- 
vor. Sometimes, however, instead of fair 
means, recourse is had to foul. Thus, not 
long ago, a Capuchin was invited by some 
young fellows to take a glass with them down 
in a cellar. Once there, they asked him to 
choose three numbers for them for the ensu- 
ing lottery, and told him flatly he should re- 
main there till after the drawing, and that if 
the numbers did not win they would put him 
to death. The monk only owed his escape to 
his great muscular strength, and to flourish- 
ing an ugly-looking knife, which he usually 
wore concealed. 

“ Families subject themselves to the hard- 
est sacrifices, the most painful privations, in 
order to pander .o this lamentable passion. 
It has been proved for a fact that the num- 
ber of articles deposited at the pawn-shops 
was far greater on the eve of a drawing than 
on any other day. The game has a sad ef- 
fect on the morals of the people. It encour- 
ages improvidence — work being neglected, 
since people hope to grow rich at a bound— 
because superstition weans the ignorant from 
habits of economy. 

“Tt is quite enough to have assisted at a 
single drawing of the lottery, to be persuaded 
of the immorality of the institution. The 
place is crammed by an anxious, breathless 
crowd, palpitating between hope and fear. 
No sooner do they know their fate than 
curses from the disappointed ones break 
forth on all sides. The poor mother who, 
yielding to her infatuation, has gambled 
away the halfpence that should have bought 
bread for her little ones, takes her departure 
bathed in tears. If anybody wins a prize, he 
is pressed upon from all sides, and you may 
read on every face the envy which devours 
his less fortunate brethren. Those from 
other parts—gli Italiani—join in the loto 
likewise ; indeed, love for the game seems 
implanted in all their hearts; but they sel- 
dom exhibit that ardor which distinguishes 
the Romans.” 





FREDERIO LEMASTRE AS ROBERT 
MACAIRE. 


Wirnoor claiming for Frédéric Lemaitre 
the very highest place among histrionic ar- 
tists, I may say of him that, in originality and 
endless resource of variety, his talent was 
never equaled. Take the accounts of the 
dramatic critics of the time: read the articles 
of the most eminent and most difficult to 

lease : Théophile Gautier, Jules Janin, Sainte- 
uve; it was no easy task to run the gant- 
let amid these princes of criticism without 
bearing the ordeal of a sling or two; but, 
when they speak of Frédéric Lemaitre, they 
descend from their judicial stool and swell 





the ranks of common admirers. They speak 
of him not as of a mere interpreter of the 
creations of others, as a machine that gives 
body to the personage, but as of an equal who 
can mingle with the most illustrious and win 
respect at their hands. 

The creator of Robert Macaire was gifted 
with the most complex and bizarre genius of 
his period. A kind of Proteus of the drama, 
he delighted in grappling with plays that 
would have awed the boldest of the bold, in 
undertaking impersonations whereof the varie- 
ty, the sudden transition from humor to trag- 
edy, from farce to drama, from laughter to 
tears, might have tried the capacity of five or 
six actors at the same time. Being a spoiled 
child of Nature, he was likewise spoiled by 
the public, over whom he exercised such an 
influence as no other actor ever possessed. 
This strange fascination, however, was not 
restricted to the mobile Heinrich 
Heine, Victor Hugo, and Lamartine, paid their 
tribute to the great artist. ‘“ Incomparably 
the finest acting I ever saw,” wrote Charles 
Dickens, from Paris, a few years before his 
death, “I saw last night at the Ambigu. 
They have revived that old piece once im- 
mensely popular in London under the name 
of ‘Thirty Years of a Gambler’s Life.’ Old 
Lemaitre plays his famous character, and 
never did I see any thing in art so exaltedly 
horrible and awful. In the earlier acts he 
was so well made up, and so light and so ac- 
tive, that he really looked sufficiently young. 
But in the last two, when he had grown old 
and miserable, he did the finest things, I real- 
ly believe, that are within the powers of act- 
ing. Two or three times a great cry of hor- 
ror went all round the house. When he met 
in the inn-yard the traveler whom he murders, 
and first saw his money, the manner in which 
the crime came into his head—and eyes—was 
as truthful as it was terrific. This traveler, 
being a good fellow, gives him wine. You 
should see the dim remembrance of his better 
days that comes over him when he takes the 
glass, and, in a strange, dazed way, makes as 
if he were going to touch the other man’s, or 
do some airy thing with it, and then stops, and 
flings the contents down his hot throat, as if 
he were pouring it into a lime-kiln. But this 
was nothing to what follows, after he has 
done the murder and comes home with a 
basket of provisions, a ragged pocket full of 
money, and a badly-washed right hand, which 
his little girl finds out. After the child asked 
him if he had hurt his hand, his going aside, 
turning himself round, and looking over all 
his clothes for spots, was so inexpressibly 
dreadful that it really scared me. He called 
for wine, and the sickness that came upon him 
when he saw the color was one of the things 
that brought out that curious cry I have 
spoken of from the audience. Then he fell 
into a sort of bloody mist, and went on till 
the end, groping about, with no mind for any 
thing except making his fortune by staking 
this money, and a faint, dull kind of love for 
the child. It is quite impossible to satisfy 
one’s self by saying enough ef such a magnifi- 
cent performance. I have never seen him 
come near its finest points in any thing else. 
He said two things in a way that would alone 
put him far apart from all other actors: one 
to his wife, when he has exultingly shown her 
the money, and she has asked him how he 
got it—‘I found it’—and the other to his old 
companion and tempter, when he charged him 
with having killed the traveler, and he sud- 
denly went headlong mad and took him by 
the throat, and howled out, ‘It wasn’t I who 
murdered him; it was misery!’ And such a 
dress, such a face, and, above all, such an ex- 
traordinary wicked thing as he made of a 
knotted branch of a tree, which was his walk- 
ing-stick, from the moment when the idea 
came into his head! I could write pages 
about him. It is an impression quite unef- 





faceable. He got half boastful of that walk- 
ing-stick to himself, and half afraid of it, and 
didn’t know whether to be grimly pleased 
that it had the jagged end, or to hate it and 
be horrified at it. He sat at a little table in 
the inn-yard, drinking with the traveler, and 
this horrible stick got between them like the 
devil, while he counted the uses he could put 
the money to.”—Camille Barrére, in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 


—__+——_ 
THE CANNON QUESTION. 
Vienna, September 4, 1874. 


Some experiments in artillery have just 
been carried out here which have excited the 
keenest interest in military circles, and which 
have even caused—the word is none too strong 
—a sort of panic. 

The object was to compare the new Krupp 
field- gun, of eight centimétres (about three 
inches) diameter, with the Austrian gun of 
the like bore. The Krupp gun was found 
superior—and very far superior—in every re- 
spect. Swiftness, precision, range—all were 
in its favor. According to official figures, this 
superiority may be summed up as in a pro- 
portion of five to one. The military world, I 
repeat, seemed to be decidedly struck. A re- 
form in the Austrian artillery was indeed as 
good as decided upon; and the Krupp gun 
had many advocates even before these trials 
were made. However, now they have come 
off, the question appears set at rest in favor 
of the new cannon, and military men appear 
to think there is no time to lose. “ We have, 
practically no artillery, and should be incapa- 
ble of taking the field *—such is the dictum 
of the impatient ones, repeated even to sati- 
ety. They will get their new cannon, sure 
enough ; but common-sense tells one that the 
reconstruction of such a stock-in-trade as the 
whole Austrian artillery cannot be the work 
of a day. A considerable time, and a large 
amount of money—sixty, eighty, perhaps a 
hundred million francs (twenty million dol- 
lars, gold)—’tis an extra expense of terrible 
weight for so ill-balanced a budget as the 
Austro-Hungarian one. Members of Parlia- 
ment will be set by the ears by their constitu- 
ents pretty sharply; and yet they cannot help 
themselves—they must vote the supplies ne- 
cessary for the change. 

The Krupp gun, which has been making 
all this noise, is not the same the Prussians 
used in the late war. It is a gun of the same 
kind, cast in steel, and breech-loading, but on 
an improved plan. Not only has it a wider 
range and more precision, but I believe I may 
add that it is lighter. Even the German army 
itself is far from being fully provided ; and 
this is the chief argument brought forward to 
pacify the most impatient ones. And here 
one cannot help remarking what rapid prog- 
ress has been made in the cannon depart- 
ment ever since Napoleon III. introduced the 
rifled guns. The Austrians, dearly enlight- 
ened by the experience they bought at Solfe- 
rino, flattered themselves that they possessed 
the best field-guns in the world, and many 
foreign military men shared the same opin- 
ion. Nevertheless, when brought to the test, 
the Prussian artillery showed its superiority 
from the very first, and on more heads than 
one; and this became far more evident still 
in the war of 1870. Since then the Prussians 
have again been at work, and the result is 
the new guns which the Austrians are 80 
much in love with just now. Meanwhile, 
neither France nor the other nations have 
been idle, and it is difficult to foretell when 
this formidable emulation wil] be allowed to 
subside. Moreover, as progress has certain- 
ly not vet uttered its last syllable, the nations 
of Europe have the pleasant prospect before 
them of being obliged to alter their guns 
about every ten years. 
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N the present number of the JournaL a 
valued contributor brings to a close a 
series of ariicles which should not pass with- 
out some word of comment—the papers on 
the prisons of London, and on certain feat- 
ures of English prison-discipline. 

The subject of the disposal and treatment 
of criminals has so long engaged the most 
earnest attention of many of the best men in 
every community, and has been brought be- 
fore the public in such numberless aspects, 
that one who writes upon it runs the risk 
of seeming to merely reiterate established 
truths. But, if one cannot make positively 
new contributions to the literature of such a 
topic, he can often aid in diffusing such a 
knowledge of facts as may aid many to judge 
intelligently of the merits of past and future 
suggestions, or at least bring them to a clear 
comprehension of the vast importance of the 
matter. 

Mr. Pascoe’s articles contribute to this 
latter purpose, rather than to the literature 
of argument. But it is evident that their 
author, while chiefly intending to record 
merely what he saw, was now and then so 
strongly impressed with the good or evil of 
it, that he could not refrain from very ear- 
nest comment—and comment with which, in 
general, we decidedly agree. 

It is worth while to direct special atten- 
tion to only two or three of the points made 
in these papers ; the general matters touched 
upon—cleanliness, ventilation, humane treat- 
ment in so far as is possible, education of the 
prisoners in different trades, and so on—these 
are things upon which the reasonably civil- 
ized readers of all countries happily think 
alike. But there are endless differences of 
opinion as to ways and means; and several, 
of these are more or less directly suggested 
by what Mr. Pascoe reports. 

Mr. Pascoe speaks with earnest praise of 
the “admirable system of rewards and pun- 
ishments in the penal-servitude system of the 
United Kingdom,” and upon the system of 
marks and classes ; and in general we agree 
with his favorable estimate of it. But we re- 
call the point to our readers because, in spite 
of the general approval every investigator 
must give to the plan in its larger outlines, we 
have lately read some comments upon its de- 
tails which have impressed us as highly im- 
portant to be read at the same time with any 
enthusiastic eulogium of it. They occur in 
Mr. Edward L. Pierce’s report on foreign 
prisons, made to the Massachusetts Board 
of State Charities, and published among its 
papers in January, 1874. We make no apol- 
ogy for quoting from it at some length; and 
Mr. Pascoe’s views are so entirely our own 
that we shall make them take the place of 
any further comment on this aspect of the 
subject. Mr. Pierce speaks of the first stage 





of imprisonment much as does Mr. Pascoe, 
but with some additions. “It is,” he says, 
“ considered to be highly useful as an initial 
stage, having the effect to subdue the per- 
verse spirit, to require a season of solitude 
and reflection for awakening contrition and 
susceptibility to moral and religious influ- 
ences, and to put at the beginning a dis- 
agreeable stage of imprisonment, from which 
progress, with increasing privileges, can be 
made upon good behavior, to higher grades. 
This is a reasonable view, and it ought to be 
tested by experiment with us.” But in speak- 
ing of the fact that, “during a part of this 
period, at least in Ireland, labor of a monoto- 
nous and uninteresting as well as unproduc- 
tive kind, like oakum-picking, is imposed in 
order to make genuine and profitable labor 
thereafter more welcome,” he rightly, as it 
seems to us, adds: “ This is a double feature. 
There is something unnatural in such a vol- 
untary waste of human strength and time, 
and it seems contrary to the order of Provi- 
dence.” It is impossible not to be struck 
with this in reading Mr. Pascoe’s description 
of the cranks ; and it is the one great flaw in 
this stage of the English method. 

But there is another questionable point 
in Mr. Pascoe’s estimate of the system of 


gradual stages, and that is the ticket-of-leave ; 


stage with which it ends. Of this, Mr. Pierce 
only says, in his report: “ This stage has not 
met the sanction of public opinion with us, 
and would encounter practical difficulties in 
a country of vast extent and many State ju- 
risdictions.”” But it seems to us to have its 
moral drawbacks as well, and they will sug- 
gest themselves without our comment. The 
building up of a class of suspicious charac- 
ters, of a caste, as it were, of outlaws, is one 
of the worst features of such a method of 
procedure. 

Third and last, there is one point of 
contrast between our own and the foreign 
prisons which is noticed in all reports, and 
obvious to all observers. “ At the risk of 
offending locai pride,” says Mr. Pierce, “ the 
confession must be made that the European 
system tends to make a higher type of officers 
of prisons than our own. Political consider- 
ations have with us interfered with the best 
selections. There is a greater supply as com- 
pared with the demand in other countries of 
persons fitted for such places, or rather the 
demand from other occupations is not so 
great as here. For our absurd method of 
selecting local prison officers we are entitled 
to the patent. We choose a sheriff, by popu- 
lar election, to keep order in a large number 
of courts, to sit with juries in the assessment 
of land damages, and to supervise the service 
of civil processes in the county, and then 
make him ez officio the head of the prison. 
It would be a similarly wise arrangement if 
we nominated and elected, after a fierce con- 
troversy, a governor to perform various ad- 
ministrative duties, and then made him ex 





officio chief-justice of the Supreme Court and 
superintendent of the Astronomical Observa- 
tory. The result might be a worthy governor, 
but it is feared that the sciences of jurispru- 
dence and astronomy would suffer. No man 
can be a competent prison officer who is not 
selected with sole reference to his duties, and 
whose time and attention are distracted by 
other occupations.” 

And listen to Mr. Pascoe’s testimony on 
the same subject; it needs but little com- 
mentary: “ All appointments in the English 
convict-service are made by the Secretary of 
State on the recommendation of the head of 
the Department of Prisons, and these ap- 
pointments, we think most properly, have 
never been considered the subject of political 
patronage or private interest. The condi- 
tions required of all candidates for an ap- 
pointment in the convict-service are, that 
they shall be suitable as to character, phy- 
sique, and intelligence; and for the superior 
position of governor or deputy-governor a 
high standard is required, those applicants 
being preferred who have already filled with 
credit situations in which similar qualities 
are required. The convict-service of Eng- 
land, in fact, is a distinct branch of the civil 
service, with regular rules as to promotion 
and pay, and a scale of pensions on retire- 
ment; one governor being eligible for pro- 
motion to a prison of higher grade than that 
to which he was originally appointed, and 
so with the wardens; and it is not an un- 
common thing to meet with prison-wardens 
who have served in half a dozen different 
convict establishments, with a servitude per- 
haps of from ten to twenty years against 
their names on the books of the convict de- 
partment. This, considering the dreary mo- 
notony of the work, and liabilities to temp- 
tation to which wardens are sometimes sub- 
jected through prisoners’ friends, speaks 
well, again, for the English convict depart- 
ment.” 

Here, then, is a point which we have yet 
to learn. When shall we master it ? 

And now, by way of comment on some 
of Mr. Pascoe’s articles, we wish to quote, 
entirely without remark, an extract of some 
length from a report just received from Mr. 
Sinclair Tousey, on the New-York Tombs: 

“The women’s room and yard, though of 
very moderate dimensions, at times contain up- 
ward of sixty females, from the comparatively 
young avd decent-looking girl to the blear- 
eyed hag, from whom every vestige of feminine 
decency has long since departed. The room 
occupied by these unfortunates, like nearly all 
prison-rooms, is but poorly supplied with air, 
an element of the first importance in prison- 
discipline. The sleeping-quarters occupied by 
these women are better than those occupied by 
men of the same class. 

“In the southeasterly portion of the Tombs 
building, at the top of a winding staircase, is 
a small room called the chapel, used by the 
female prisoners, though entirely unfit, from 
its location and size, for chapel purposes. . : . 
One of the saddest sights to be seen in these 
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prisons is the little children whose mothers 
are confined as prisoners, who, having no one 
to see to their little ones, take those which are 
too young to be sent elsewhere with them to 
prison ; little ones, from the tiny one at breast 
to those of four or five years old, whose young 
minds are often poisoned by the vile conversa- 
tion of old and wicked offenders. 

‘Some of these children are as bright and 
pretty as humanity can desire, but such sur- 
roundings tend to deaden all that is redeeming 
in them. Said a little bright-eyed, four-year- 
old boy to me, ‘ Please give me a posey?’ 
pointing to one [ wore in a button-hole. His 
delight on getting it was painted in the unmis- 
takable expression of his poor little face. 

‘Prisons should be so constructed as to 
keep each woman with children in a cell by 
herself; contamination is sure to lead to con- 
demnation. In the boys’ prison there are but 
sixteen cells, and, as there are often more boys 
than cells, several boys are often found in one 
cell; the boy in for the first time often lodg- 
ing in a cell with one more advanced in crime. 

“In the daytime all the boys in this prison 
are allowed out of their cells ; then all huddle 
together ; the older and more daring, usually 
very bad boys, mixing with and influencing 
the younger and weaker ones —an influence 
that is always more for bad than for good.” 


We commend these facts to the attention 
of our readers ; asking them, also, to remem- 
ber that the prisoners in the Tombs are 
entirely unemployed. Does this give one a 
pleasant feeling after reading Mr. Pascoe’s 
articles ? 


—— One of the most striking phases in 
French affairs is the irrepressible prominence 
of the Bonaparte family. Like Banquo’s 
ghost, the relatives of the “ Corsican savage ”’ 
will “down” at no man’s bidding. The Na- 
poleonic legend has survived more disasters 
than any royal or imperial house since the 
fall of those Emperors of the East, whose 
last descendant died but the other day ob- 
scurely in an Italian town. 
ishing vitality in this race, which, less than a 
century ago, was living out-at-elbows in a 
Mediterranean island—a vitality more vig- 
orous to-day, within sixty years of Waterloo 
and within five of Sedan, than Bourbons and 
Orleans combined. 

After the surrender of the late emperor, 
and when the Bordeaux Assembly met, there 
were none, with the solitary exception of a 
rash-headed Corsican deputy, so poor as to 
do him the reverence of bare extenuation. 
The overthrow of the Second Empire was ap- 
parently the most rapid, complete, and unre- 
sisted upsetting that dynasty ever got. 
partisans of Napoleon fled from France as 
from the ravages of a remorseless plague. 
The Bonapartes were exiled by solemn de- 
cree, applauded, it seemed, by the entire 
people. Men repeated to each other that a 
reign which began in crime was fitly ended 
amid blood, desolation, and ruin. 

What a change four years have wrought! 
One by one the old imperialist leaders have 
crept back into France: Rouher, the master- 
spirit, called once the “‘ Vice-Emperor,” sits 


There is aston- | 


The 








in the Assembly, and is a power there ; cous- 
ins and second cousins of Napoleon III. are 
candidates for office; department after de- 
partment has voted for Bonapartist aspirants ; 
photographs of the prince imperial have been 
scattered by the million throughout the length 
and breadth of the land; and it is now an 
undoubted fact that the real contest for the 
permanent control of France lies no longer 
between four parties, but two—that of the 
Republic and that of the Empire. 

Amid this rising tide of a quickly -re- 
awakened imperialism, one remarkable figure 
has reappeared, and one noteworthy fact is 
to be observed. Prince Napoleon Jerome, 


whilom the host of the Palais Royal, senator, | 


grand commander of the Legion of Honor, 
and what not, who, until the birth of the 
prince imperial was next heir to the throne, 
has become again conspicuous as the Philip 
Egalité of the Bonapartes. He has flatly 
broken with his young cousin’s party, has 
announced himself as democratic in opinions, 
and has presented himself as a foe to the 
restoration of the line of Napoleon III. 

This prince is a man of brilliant talent. 
He is one of the ablest orators of France, a 
statesman of no mean pretensions, a scholar, 
and a shrewd politician. He was always the 
béte noire of the late emperor, and now ap- 
pears in his true colors as an aspirant him- 
self for the imperial throne. He desires to 
be the head of an anti-papal and “ demo- 
cratic ” Napoleonic dynasty. Thus the Bona- 
partists are divided into hostile camps ; and 
it is wonderful that this does not seem to 
diminish their strength. 

Had Prince Napoleon those personal quali- 
ties by which his late cousin attached the 
affections as well as the loyalty of his ad- 
herents, his cause might not be a wholly des- 
perate one. But, with all his talents, his 
manners are not conciliatory, his professions 
are distrusted, and even his courage is ques- 
tioned. Hence, if Bonapartism is to once 
again succeed in France, it will with little 
doubt be in the person of the young prince 
imperial. 

What the irresistible attraction which the 
empire seems to have for the French, espe- 


cially in the rural districts, is, it is not very” 


easy to discern; but it is at least apparent 
that it derives increasing support from the 
evident decline of the chances of a mon- 
archy. Those who distrust the stability of a 
republic, incline toward the spirit of order 





and stringent government of which the rule | 


of Napoleon III. is the example most freshly 


in the memory; while time has softened the | 
| death often gets off with a term of imprison- 
| ment no longer than is visited on a petty 


lurid aspect of the disasters of four years 
ago, it has given the people time to recall 
the previous haleyon years, when commerce 


flourished, émeutes were -unknown, and Paris | 


was brilliant in her perpetual gala. 

The army—an influence on politics which 
cannot be ignored—remembers that the Na- 
poleons have been enterprising in war. The 


| 


priests do not forget that, if the empire was 
not zealous, like the monarchy, it protected 
the pope, favored religious instruction, and 
sheltered the Church from the assaults of its 
powerful and numerous enemies. 


—— There are certain “ women’s rights” 
which few will be so ill-natured as to deny or 
begrudge them. Prominent among these is 
the right to be protected from annoyance and 
insult in the street and in public conveyances. 
Such cases, however, are rather remarkable 
for their rarity than for their frequency, even 
in the largest and most crowded of American 
cities. It is gratifying to read in the recorded 
impressions of foreign writers, even those who 
are most hostile to us, and who revel in de- 
scribing our pomposity and vaingloriousness, 
our extravagance and boastfuiness, that the 
proper respect for women is more notable in 
America than in any other country. 

In a recent book on America we read: 
“The American admits, by his bearing tow- 
ard the gentler sex, that woman is socially 
the superior of man. Wherever you go, you 
will see the foremost place given up to the 
ladies. Women, old and young, rich and 
poor, walk the streets by night or day in 
safety, with champions to protect them from 
rudeness on every hand. The laws and judges 
are especially severe upon those who ill-treat 
women. The social dignity of the sex is one 
of the essential features of American civiliza- 
tion.” 

This picture is, perhaps, a trifle over- 
drawn; but those who have traveled observ- 
antly abroad must have seen how favorable 
to our own country is the comparison between 
the treatment of women here and elsewhere. 
The indignities and cruelties to which women 
are subject in England, and the glaring social 
inequality of the two sexes there, were never 
more apparent than they are to-day. 

A large proportion of the “ crimes of vio- 
lence”—which has become a daily column- 
heading in some of the London papers—con- 
sists of assaults upon wives, sisters, and 
daughters. Wife-beating is perhaps the com- 
monest source of relief to the agitated: nerves 
of the lower-class inebriate Englishman. It 
is singular that, even at this late day, English 
judges and law-makers have not become suffi- 
ciently emancipated from the legal traditions 
of the times when a woman was flatly re- 
garded and declared to be the social inferior 
and serf of man, to impose punishments as 
severe upon their assailants as upon many 
offenses which we should regard as far less 
flagrant. A drunkard who kicks his wife to 


forger or a London footpad. 

It would appear, too, from a recent inci- 
dent, that ladies are beset with the most an- 
noying rudenesses while traveling by rail and 
"bus, and even while going a-shopping in 
London. To such an extent is this the case, 
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that a meeting of “gentlemen engaged in 
mercantile pursuits” has just been held at 
Gresham House, in London, to consider means 
of protecting their wives and daughters, and 
the wives and daughters of the community in 
general, from the insults of unmannerly men. 

It was impossible, they said, for “ prepos- 
sessing young women”? to go abroad without 
meeting with annoyances of this sort; ladies 
in railway-carriages were constantly subjected 
to gross indignities; ladies peering into the 
shop-windows of Oxford and Regent Streets 
were certain to find insolent fops at their 
side, whispering rude compliments in their 
ears; ladies in "buses were incontinently 
crowded. 

One “gentleman of mercaniile pursuits” 
acted the part of a marplot at the meeting, by 
relating how, when he was traveling by rail 


from one part of London to another, a “ pre- | 
| for the benefit of him who appears, whereus 


possessing young woman” had extorted a 
ten-shilling piece from him, with the threat 
that otherwise she would charge him with in- 
sulting her when the next station was reached. 
But that such a system of black-mailing exists 
in London tends to show that there is a 
foundation for it in the custom of thus annoy- 
ing respectable ladies, 

A cynical journalist, @: propos of the de- 
mand that the railways shall provide com- 
partments “ exclusively for ladies,” suggests 
that, even if this were done, the fair ones 
would still be found flocking to the compart- 
ments designated for both sexes, as proved 
by actual experience. “The proper study 
of womankind,” he says, “is man;” and the 
place reserved for ladies alone, he thinks, 
would be pretty certain to contain “dames 
and demoiselles of ancient and forbidding 
mien,” while good-looking ladies would be 
pretty certain to seek the general places. 
Even in this persiflage the reader will scarce- 
ly fail to detect a tinge of the old-time Eng- 
lish contempt for women and their dignity. 





Cheap satire is apt to be, like all 
other cheap things, largely composed of sham 
and absurdity. In numerous instances of 
conventional sarcasm the assumed error is 
no error, the thing ridiculed is altogether 
justifiable, and sometimes admirable. 

The most striking exemplification of this 
is the daily-repeated and universally-accepted 
sneer at “ keeping up appearances.” In the 
name of common-sense, does anybody want 
appearances not to be kept up? The world 
is bad enough at best, and contains enough 
of the disagreeable which we cannot escape. 
Shall we reduce even the appearances to the 
low level of the actualities? Who would be 
benefited thereby ? Long ago somebody 
Suggested what astonishing revelations would 
be made if every person in the world had a 
window in his bosom ; and the moralists took 
it up, and repeated it and talked about it so 
much that we all began to think it would bea 
five thing if it were so. Thank Heaven, there 
are no such windows, and each life can keep 
Something of its own errors and unloveliness, 











as well as of its own sorrows and joys, entirely 
to itself. If appearances were not kept up, we 
should either have to harden ourselves to an 
utter putting away of sympathy, or else be 
made continually sad by the daily revelations 
of our neighbors’ miseries. 

Even in the material and common things 
of life, who would have appearances less kept 
up than they are? Everybody can be sar- 
castic on the subject of false teeth and pur- 
chased hair, and everybody is so; but do we 
want those who need these things to forego 
them? It is an artistic and religious duty of 
every mau and woman to look as well as pos- 
sible, and whatever appliances will remedy 
the defects of Nature or the ravages of time 
are to be welcomed. We are aone of us too 
handsome, and bald heads and decayed teeth 
are never an element of beauty. 

In the transactions of daily life it is abso- 
lutely essential that appearances be kept up. 
The sarcasm assumes that this is done solely 


it is quite as much for the happiness of those 
to whom he appears. Let a single illustra- 
tion suffice: Whenever you pay a just bill, 
you should pay it like a prince,* not only 
promptly, but cheerfully, and as if it were 
absolutely a pleasure, even though it takes 
the last cent from your pocket, and leaves 
you in doubt about your next meal—because, 
if the creditor is entitled to the money at all, 
he is entitled to all the pleasure that its pos- 
session can possibly give, and you have no 
more right to subtract from that pleasure by 
complaining of the hard times and letting him 
know how it pinches you to pay it than you 
have to subtract a percentage from the mon- 
ey itself. 

The instinctive acknowledgment that ap- 
pearances ought to be kept up may be read 
in our systems of nomenclature. We give to 
almost every thing a name a little larger or 
prettier or more romantic than the thing real- 
ly is, because we know in our hearts that ap- 
pearances are the only things which can be 
kept up completely, and that it is morally, 
religiously, and esthetically right to keep 
them up. 


Red-letter days, unreached in the 
calendar, are not mere disks that céme sud- 
denly and sharply into our field of sight, but 
centres of diffused and nebulous light. Long 
before the day appointed by the governor for 
Thanksgiving, there begins to stir within the 
hearts of men a desire to visit homesteads, 
and to see again the old people and the 
friends of youth. A premonition of the pack- 
ing of valises and the eating of roast-turkeys 
excites their minds. Then Christmas and New 
Year’s coming, warm by anticipation even the 
later fall, and the snows of the whole winter 
backward and forward are tinged by their 
resy glow. Men show good-will to men be- 
cause its more particular season cometh or 
has come. 

And now we are gliding into the penum- 
bra of the centennial day, and the wine of 
patriotism shows signs of a new fermenta- 
tion. Party-spirit is losing somewhat of its 
rancor, and every day there are more of 








* The allusion here is not to the Prince of Wales, 
but to the proverbial ideal prince in general. 





citizens and less of partisans. The crop of 
outrages has been nearly gathered, and in the 
fields of stubble prevails the peace of Indian 
summer and negro somnolence. The masks 
of white leaguers are laid aside for Christ- 
mas pantomimes, and our colored friends 
seek the midnight chicken without fear of 
harm. 

Incongruous times are hastening to an 
end, and a calm is settling upon the land. 
Old traditions, old memories, are making fast 
friends of the heirs of a common inheritance. 
Well, it is good that it is so. Push to the 
gate of Janus, and let 

“No war nor battle’s sound 
Be heard the world around,” 
for we are nearing the most precious festival 
in the calendar of American days. 
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A RECENT number of a popular magazine 

contained an elaborate essay on the 
works of an eminent English novelist, which 
was criticised severely in a literary weekly. 
The critic accuses the essayist of concealing 
his ideas in ‘‘a cloud of ambitious verbiage.” 
The essayist replies through the current num- 
ber of another weekly, and indicts his critic for 
“*style-blindness,” implying that the * cloud 
of ambitious verbiage ”’ is, to those who under- 
stand various styles, or, at least, his style, not 
a blunder or a mass of rubbish, but a part of 
the form and substance of the essay, necessary 
to the symmetry of the style adopted. 

This raises the interesting question wheth- 
er the ingenious plea is valid, and, if so, who 
may accuse whom of style-blindness. If the 
plea is admitted, will it lead us into an unan- 
swerable problem analogous to the vexed ques- 
tion, Who is sane? or will it simply put a 
check upon random criticism, and compe! re- 
viewers to educate their literary vision up to 
a sharp discrimination of styles? If the lat- 
ter, then it will be necessary to invent a lit- 
erary ophthalmometer, or else to fix upon a 
standard of style. The star Mizar, in the 
Great Bear (at the turn of the neck), is double, 
and it was formerly used as a test of the eyes ; 
if one could see the doublet, his vision was 
considered good. Of all the standard writers 
of English, whom shal] we choose as the Mizar 
of style to test the acumen of the reviewers ? 
Shall it be Irving, whose style is so clear that 
everybody can see it, but nobody does see it, 
or even thinks about it? Shall we give the 
candidate for a critic’s license the task of dis- 
covering a style in the creations of Thomas 
Carlyle? Shall we test him in poetry with 
Robert Browning, or shall we let him off with 
Longfellow? Or shall we take the “‘ Great 
Bear” himself as the standard, and bestow 
the critic’s license upon whomsoever can ap- 
preciate and analyze the stately measures of 
Dr. Johnson’s prose ? 

A further question which might be consid- 
ered, if it were possible to pursue this subject, 
is, whether, in art, there ought to be any such 
thing as style which the reader or spectator 
must be educated up to. For the negative of 
this question, the most obvious illustration is 
that of oratory. It would be easy to demon- 
strate that, in any oratorical contest, the judges 
should award the prize, not to the speech 
which best pleases themselves, but to the one 
which produces the greatest effect upon the 
mass of the audience; for that is the only 
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lezitimate object of oratory, and that, of course, 
is the best which best answers its purpose. 
So of architecture. The architect may legiti- 
mately cultivate as much as he pleases of 
original style; but his style must not conceal 
his purpose. He may make his porch or his 
dining-room as different from all others as he 
pleases, provided it is still evident to every- 
body that the one és a porch, and that the oth- 
er isa dining-room. And we are inclined to 
think that the principle, so obvious in these 
arts, is no less true in literature, music, and 
painting. Whatever requires an “ educating 
up” as to its mere style is so far defective 
and ineffectual. Nobody is “ style-blind”’ to 
Shakespeare, or Macaulay, or Byron, or Rus- 
kin, because their styles are always subservient 
to their purpose. 





Fine Arts. 


BOUT a year ago the Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Washington addressed circulars 
to all the art-schools in the country of which 
it had any cognizance, asking for information 
in regard to their aims, resources, pupils, etc., 
and this autumn the bureau has published a 
very readable pamphlet, giving a résumé of 
the returns it received to these inquiries, and 
has supplemented these statistics with re- 
marks of its own, which show that some 
members at least of this department of the 
government are waking up fully to the im- 
portance of this branch of national education. 

Fired by the enthusiasm of Mr. Cole, of 
South Kensington, and by Mr. Walter Smith’s 
text-books, the compiler of this report sets 
forth in glowing language the remarkable 
change that has come to British manufactures 
in the past twenty years through the institu- 
tion of public drawing and designing schools. 
He says: “‘In Great Britain and in the lead- 
ing countries of the Continent, the govern - 
ments are making strenuous efforts to train 
their citizens in all those kinds of knowledge 
which will make them more skillful artisans 
and add to the value of their productions. The 
contests between nations have become largely 
industrial ; and, while the commerce and trade 
of the world are the prize for which they con- 
tend, the great international industrial exhibi- 
tions are the arenas in which they measure 
their progress and note their deficiencies. It 
may be worth our while to observe the meth- 
ods by which they seek to remedy these defi- 
ciencies, and to judge of their value by re- 
corded results. ‘The effect of the first World’s 
Fair, held at Hyde Park, in 1851, under the 
patronage of Prince Albert, was to satisfy the 
English manufacturers and people that, in all 
that related to the application of the art of 
beauty to manufactures, they were completely 
distanced—only one nation, the United States, 
among the civilized nations, being below Eng- 
land in this respect.” 

As a proof of the rapidity with which a 
change can be wrought under the influence of 
common-school drawing-classes, the writer 
states that, at the “* Paris Exposition of 1867, 
England stood among the foremost, and, in 
some branches of manufacture, distanced the 
most artistic nations. It was the schools of 
art and the great collection of works of indus- 
trial art at the South Kensington Museum that 
accomplished this result. The United States 
still held her place at the foot of the column.” 

Until very recently, little has been done in 
the United States to educate even small classes 
of the people in a knowledge of drawing, the 
National Academy of New York, which was 








the first important art-school, simply furnish- 
ing students with casts and accidental teach- 
ing, till Mr. Wilmarth took the school five 
years ago, and reorganized it on a systematic 
basis. 

For twelve years past, Mr. Peter Cooper, 
with a wider sympathy and forecast than was 
often found among intelligent Americans, 
saw the necessity of specially educating the 
middle class, and, on the model of the poly- 
technic schools of France, started the schools 
of the Cooper Institute. The art-school there 
has been conducted more on the basis of mo- 
tives that have influenced the governments of 
Europe than any other school here ; for many 
years it stood alone, and now it is in its foot- 
steps that other States and individuals are be- 
ginning to move. 

The author of this government report gives 
a slight sketch of nearly all the drawing and 
art schools in the United States, beginning 
with the State Normal Art-School of Massa- 
chusetts, and telling the results that have been 
accomplished in it of training teachers. He 
also describes the Yale-College Art-School ; 
the Philadelphia School of Design for Wom- 
en, under the direction of a graduate from 
South Kensington, but which is not a free 
school; the “‘ Woman’s Art-School”’ of the 
Cooper Institute; and many others—some 
twenty in all, we believe ; and this small num- 
ber he contrasts with the four hundred draw- 
ing-schools of the little kingdom of Wirtem- 
berg alone. 

The author of the ‘* Report”? dwells, and it 
seems to us reasonably, on the great advantage 
America possesses for the introduction of this 
branch of education, in her systematic public 
schools, through which the mass of her popu- 
lation can be reached regularly, and consecu- 
tive instruction given. A term of teaching 
here and there is of little comparative value ; 
but where, year after year, from early child- 
hood till maturity, young people can be regu- 
larly drilled in the practice of the eye and the 
use of their hands, especially in so intelligent 
and facile a people as ours, it seems as if the 
results could not be over-estimated. 

In speaking of the relation between draw- 
ing and general refinement, the author dwells 
at length on the want of practical results from 
the mere presence of museums. Quoting from 
Mr. Walter Smith’s book on * Art Education,” 
he says: “ People were still apt to look at 
museums as mere collections of ‘things rare 
and curious ;’ things for learned people only, 
for dilettanti only. The prince-consort and his 
followers looked at them from a different point 
of view—the point of view of science and art 
applied to productive industry. What did the 
architect do who wanted to learn his profes- 
sion? He looked at buildings. What did 
Flaxman do when he applied himself to pot- 
tery? He studied Greek pottery. What did 
Herbert Minton do to enable his manufactory 
to compete successfully with Sévres? He col- 
lected and studied the masterpieces of Sévres.”’ 

Museums and art-libraries, so far as we 
know, in this country are still entirely sepa- 
rated from the practical use of any drawing- 
schools ; and at no time, so far as we are aware, 
are pupils at liberty to copy freely in the Me- 
tropolitan Museum of New York, or in the Bos- 
ton Atheneum, as one constantly finds them 
at work in the galleries of Europe, either re- 
producing paintings, or making compositions 
of their own from the glass, bronze, or articles 
of ceramic ware. It is the same with the art 
libraries of the country. While one finds 
many students examining the art-authorities 
in the Belli Arti at Florence, or at Paris, the 
writer of this article. who has been a pupil of 





the Academy of Design in New York for four 
years, never once saw a pupil looking at a book 
in the library of the Academy ; nor, in fact, so 
far as was apparent, could they have consulted 
them if they had wished to, or even taken them, 
if but for a moment, from the iron-grated cases 
in which they rested secure. This autumn a 
great effort has been made to induce the pupils 
of the “ Woman’s Art-School,” at the Cooper 
Union, to study systematically the specimens 
in the Metropolitan Museum, und to read the 
art-books, in which the Astor Library is well 
stocked, and to combine, in this way, the three 
great resources of the city for industrial art- 
education. 

Next to drawing - schools, the museums 
seem, from the results which the author of the 
** Educational Report” cites, to be the most 
important means to practical education in 
industrial art. With these collections, the 
United States is much better provided in em- 
bryo than with drawing-schools. The Cor- 
coran Art-Gallery at Washington has a build- 
ing which cost six hundred thousand dollars; 
the annual income is more than fifty thousand 
dollars, and there is an excellent nucleus for 
an art-museum, though the gallery was opened 
less than a year ago. Harvard College and 
the Boston Atheneum possess the Way Col- 
lection of Egyptian antiquities, the Gray Col- 
lection of six thousand choice engravings, be- 
sides some of the best works of Allston, the 
Dowse Gallery of water-coiors from many of 
the old masters, and besides the fine collection 
of casts from the antique and Michael Angelo, 
a multitude of specimens of pottery, and in 
the Doan Collection many articles of curious 
and beautiful manufacture—tapestry, Japan- 
ese and Chinese bronzes, ete., a good ground- 
work for such a varied collection as fills the 
halls of South Kensington and the Louvre. 
Of the Metropolitan Museum it is needless to 
speak to New-Yorkers, and there are many 
other collections of works of fine or industrial 
art in the country that only need a due sense 
of their importance to expand to the propor- 
tions of the museums of the Old World. 

Prominent and influential citizens of the 
United States, all over the country, seem to be 
waking up to the importance of this phase of 
education, both from a patriotic and mercenary 
stand-point ; and, if the subject is pursued with 
usual American energy, we see no reason why 
the next twenty years may not witness as great 
a change in the condition of our manufactures, 
and the ornamental department of American 
design, as has come to England between the 
two exhibitions reported in 1851 and 1867. 





Hlusic and the Drama. 


R. BRONSON HOWARD'S new play, 

“A Double Wedding,” as performed 

at Daly’s Theatre, is a good example of what 
a tolerably clever drama in the hands of an ex- 
cellent company can accomplish. Estimated 
by a high standard of art, ‘‘ A Double Wed- 
ding”? would hardly deserve the credit of be- 
ing called a brilliant and well - constructed 
comedy. It has, however, many effective feat- 
ures, and the dialogue, though it can neither 
be called crisp, epigrammatic, nor freight- 
ed with any characteristic vigor and beauty, 
has the general merit of being sprightly and 
amusing. The great artistic fault of the play 
is, that the author has descended from the 
legitimate resources of comedy, and pandered 
to the taste for the “ funny,” which finds its 
appropriate food in what is absolutely farcical 
and burlesque. This can only be accounted 
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for on the theory that the author distrusted | it something of melancholy. Yet, our sadness 


his own command of the more classical fields 
of humor, and is willing to supply the iefect 
from his reminiscences of the clown and pan- 
taloon. A similar fault, though less offensive- 
ly displayed, marred the excellence of Mr. 
Howard’s very successful play of ‘* Saratoga.” 
This, ‘though it make the unskillful laugh, 
cannot but make the judicious grieve.” 

The principal theme of the plot turns on 
the institution of slavery, and the law which 
kept in bondage the issue of a mother who 
might be a human chattel. We have not space 
to follow the windings of the story, and will 
only say, while the dramatic motives are not 
novel, they are ingeniously wrought and effec- 
tively treated. The climax at the end of the 
third act is particularly fine, and deserves the 
cordial praise of being alike unique and power- 
ful. A brief sketch of this will justify the 
eulogium. Alfred Lavergne, a wealthy French 
advocate, stopping at Newport, is recognized 
by Mrs. Mordaunt as having been sold to her 
by his own brother years before in Georgia—a 
sale growing out of the infamy of the one, 
and the love of the purchaser, who desires to 
save him from a horrible fate, when she learns 
his real status. That love had turned to hate 
when its object had fled and married another. 
She would now revenge herself by reclaiming 
her chattel. Marie Lavergne had met and 
loved the son of her father’s brother and ene- 
my, and the marriage was finally arranged. 
The passionate hate of Mrs, Mordaunt is broken 
by the fierce agony of the father when the lov- 
ers enter, and he tells her that she can wreak 
her most savage vengeance on him by thus 
striking at his daughter's happiness. 

The last act is weak and vulgar in its comic 
scenes, and melodramatically absurd in the 
meeting between the two long-separated broth- 
ers. Still, the general impression of interest 
is strong in its appeal to the sympathies of the 
audience. The minor motive of the story, the 
courtship of Miss Van Rensselaer, a dashing 
New-York belle, by Harrington Gawtry, a no 
less dashing yachtsman, though smelling 
strongly of parvenu associations, is extreme- 
ly bright and diverting. While we cannot ad- 
mit this play to be a truthful and artistic ex- 
hibit of American life, nor a finished and sym- 
metrical comedy, it is but just to accord it the 
honor of being an interesting drama, full of 
good points, and with very considerable ver- 
satility and contrast of characters. 

The strong feature of the performance was 
Miss Regl’s rendering of the character of 
Marie Lavergne, an ingénue. Though a novice, 
this young actress displayed a repose, sweet- 
ness, and simplicity, in her art, which are sim- 
ply admirable. A more delicate and natural 
performance than that of Marie it would be 
difficult to conceive. Miss Davenport infused 
her part, that of Belle Van Rensselaer, with a 
hoyden skittishness and vivacity not unbe- 
coming the conception, though not particular- 
ly agreeable to refined taste. Mr. Clarke’s 
performance of Harrington Gawtry was fin- 
ished and artistic; and Mr. Harkins, as the 
French advocate and quondam fugitive, was 
thoroughly good. All the other characters 
were ably represented, and it is scarcely ne- 
— to say that the stage-setting was sump- 

uous. 


No dramatic event for years has been so 
full of pregnant inteies: to the cultured ad- 
mirers of high art as Miss Cushman’s farewell 
engagement at Booth’s Theatre. This depart- 
ure of a luminary who, for nearly forty years, 
has shed such a serene and splendid light on 
the finest creations of dramatic poetry, has in 





at the retirement of this last bright star of the 
great galaxy of classic actors is sweetened by 
the thought that she sinks from public life in 
the full blaze and glory of her genius, that the 
superb art shows no touch of weakness, though 
the frosts of time have whitened the locks, 
and the finger of illness enfeebled the strong 
and majestic form. When Miss Cushman’s 
name touches the ear, what a brood of immor- 
tal phantoms swarm into the memory—the im- 
ages of those dead great artists with whom 
she was so intimately associated, and of whose 
bright band she was not the least honored 
member! Through Miss Helen Faucit (still 
living) and Miss O’Neil, we can aimost reach 
back to grasp Mrs. Siddons by the hand, and 
on the later classic stage those rival yet twin 
Dioscuri of art, Macready and Forrest, recall 
imperishable memories to the play-goer of the 
older generation! These and many other great 
names will always be linked to that of Char- 
lotte Cushman, and alike receive and radiate 
a keener lustre from the association. 

The long life of Miss Cushman has been an 
ideal one in its absolute devotion to the loftiest 
standard of art, and presents a spectacle which 
not only has a professional value, but quickens 
the pulses of duty and aspiration for every one 
engaged in the varied fields of intellectual la- 
bor. The acumen of the critic is not needed 
to teach the lesson that the dignity and great- 
ness of form in which Miss Cushman has 
clothed her conceptions of Queen Katharine, 
Lady Macbeth, and Meg Merrilies, are something 
far greater than the mere outcome of genius. 
The breadth and symmetry of these creations, 
breathing the lofty repose of an art which is 
absolutely sure of its instruments, have reached 
their level by virtue of a patience, study, and 
industry, which have never tired or slack- 
ened in their search of details, their grasp of 
the varied minutia, which enter into the re- 
sults of greatness. As powerful as Miss Cush- 
man’s genius is, she owes vastly more to toil 
and plodding effort than to inspiration. What 
a rebuke the example of such a life is to the 
petulant ambition and vanity of those who ex- 
pect to grapple fame at a few swift leaps, and 
forget that the cruel goddess exacts ample toll 
for every step of genuine gain on the weary 
route! Miss Cushman’s work as an artist, too, 
indicates not merely exhaustive pains within 
barely professional limits, but the subtile, in- 
ner life of it is rich with the fragrance of a 
generous and sweeping culture, which has been 
restless in its incursions into all the outlying 
domains of intellectual wealth. It is the pres- 
ence of this robust and rounded culture which 
has given its ultimate force and ripe bloom to 
Miss Cushman’s greatness as an actress. With- 
out it she might have been recognized as a 
woman of powerful genius ; but she never could 
have ascended to that lofty peak of represent- 
ative fame which commands the reverence and 
admiration of two hemispheres. 

The late apotheosis of Mdlle. Dejazet at 
Paris is a notable example of the homage paid 
at the shrine of geniys. Miss Cushman’s fare- 
well engagement through the United States 
should be a still more significant example of 
the force of appeal which rare excellence in 
an artist has for all those who honor the wed- 
lock of superb gifts to consummate culture. 
It is a well-known fact that the performances 
of this lady call to the theatre those who never 
at other times are seen within its walls. We 
cannot but believe, therefore, that this en- 
gagement will be an enthusiastic ovation to 
one who is alike dignified in the exceptional 
greatness of her professional attainments and 
the beauty of her private life. 








Miss Cushman has been worthily supported 
at Booth’s Theatre by Mr. George Vandenhoff, 
who is equally esteemed as scholar and actor, 
and belongs by tradition to the same school 
of art with herself. The general company, 
called together by Jarrett and Palmer, has been 
selected with great judgment, and furnish in 
their acting a worthy framework for the cen- 
tral figures. All the accessories have been 
provided in the same lavish spirit, even to the 
noble music of Lock and Sir Henry Bishop. 
Such a rich intellectual banquet is rarely pro- 
vided for the delight of any metropolis. Space 
does not permit us now to speak in detail of 
Miss Cushman’s acting, but we hope in our 
next issue to give a comparative criticism of 
the three great characters in which Miss Cush- 
man has appeared. 


The début of Mdlle. Albani called togeth- 
er at the Academy of Music a brilliant and 
crowded audience. This young prima donna 
has succeeded in arousing an admiration in 


) London hardly second to that: for Patti and 


Nilsson. M. Strakosch has depended on this 
feature of his season as its cheval de bataille, 
if it be proper to use so robust a metaphor in 
relation to a young lady of such dainty beauty 
and fascination. The curiosity of the public 
about Albani was both pleased and disap- 
pointed. There was displayed in her art- 
power none of the intense magnetism and 
spiritual energy which rise high above the 
mechanisms of form—forces so powerful in 
such lyric singers as Lucca and Nilsson. In 
the place of these we have a delicious, fresh, 
young voice, which reminds us of all the anal- 
ogies of Nature in its spring-tide bloom, the 
piping of birds, the beauty of flowers, the 
coquettish hilarity of the youthful year in the 
robes of May; we have alsoa finished grace in 
vocalism, which will delight musicians even 
more than the general public. Mdlle. Albani’s 
voice, though neither powerful in volume nor 
thrilling in quality, is deliciously clear, pure, 
and certain through its entire range of tones. 
The middle register is very rich and sweet, and 
the upper notes have much of that crystalline 
brightness so observable in the voice of Di 
Murska. To these qualities of voice, art has 
given an extreme flexibility and delicacy of 
execution. In thus conceding to Mdlle. Albani 
a lovely organ, finished vocalism, and the fas- 
cinating graces of a young and beautiful wom- 
an in her early bloom, we can sum up her ex- 
cellences, so far as the performance of a single 
réle, that of Amina in ‘‘ Somnambula,” justi- 
fies an estimate. That these advantages will 
suffice to make Mdlle. Albani a great public 
favorite there can be no doubt. But there is 
good reason to believe that we must not expect 
any of the great moving forces in her art which 
lift an audience into the regions of rapturous 
enthusiasm. 

Albani’s performance of Amina was, on the 
whole, a delightful one. The part does not 
exact much dramatic force, a gift in which we 
suspect the new lyric star is deficient. Neither 
did she display much power in the concerted 
pieces. Inthe principal solos, notably “‘ Ah! 
non credea’’ and “Ah! non giunge,” both 
voice and delivery were charming in the ex- 
treme. The latter aria recalled, with no un- 
favorable comparison to Albani, the wonderful 
execution of Di Murska in staccato passages. 
The young prima donna unites exceeding deli- 
cacy with a crisp brightness and brilliancy in 
delivering her notes, which more than deserved 
the very hearty plaudits of the audience. The 
finish of Mdlle. Albani’s vocal art is specially 
noticeable in the beauty and breadth of her 
phrasing, an attainment in which she surpasses 
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some we have heard who are entitled to be 
called greater artists in the effective whole 
which makes up power. This excellence was 
patent throughout the whole of her singing, 
but shone at its best in the aria “* Come per 
me, Sereno!’’? which was made a vocal gem 
of flawless beauty by the superb rendering. 

It is too early to pronounce a dogmatic 
judgment on this new aspirant for the public 
favor. The present indications seem to ex- 
clude her from the category of great dramatic 
singers, and claim an association of her with 
the light and florid school of artists. We may 
prophesy for her, in America, a recognition of 
rank in this class of lyric singers no less cor- 
dial than that which has welcomed her efforts 
in the Old World. 


Is there any thing which the public does 
not wish to see imitated and shammed? Some 
of the innovations of the modern stage seem 
to argue that there is not. It was once a can- 
on of dramatic propriety that the actual inflic- 
tion of death should never be simulated before 
the scenes, but should be indicated as taking 
place somewhere out of sight of the spectators, 
while the visible representation concerned it- 
self solely with the causes that led up to the 
death, and the results that flowed from it. All 
that is now changed, and the actor who falls 
before the foot-lights and dies most hand- 
somely, or horribly, as the case may be, re- 
ceives the highest salary. 

As a compromise to those who have the 
natural taste for blood, but are still averse to 
the taking of life, a Parisian manager has in- 
troduced a play in which a man’s leg is sawed 
off by surgeons in full view of the spectators, 
In Chinese theatres obstetrica] scenes are not 
uncommon. But a more serious question than 
the esthetic one has just been raised in Dub- 
lin. Cardinal Cullen has issued a pastoral to 
the clergy of that city, denouncing the intro- 
duction of “ Il Talismano” on the stage there, 
because one of the scenes represents religious 
ceremonials, with an altar, censers, etc., bal- 
let-girls officiating as nuns, and a procession 
of actors chanting as a choir. The cardinal 
forbids the Catholics of Dublin visiting any 
theatre where the ceremonials of their religion 
are imitated. It seems to us that the devout 
of every faith will heartily sympathize with 
him. Say that the ceremonies are well and 
truthfully represented ; say that the actors are 
known to go through them in a reverent spirit ; 
still a play, after all, is but a play, and the 
forms through which man approaches or ad- 
dresses his Maker are beyond the province of 
the dramatist, because that which they sym- 
bolize is, to every one who comprehends it at 
all, a thing personally and individually sacred. 
Imagine one at his prayers, overcome by the 
treacherous remembrance of some striking at- 
titude of devotion assumed by a popular actor 
in the blaze of the foot-lights ! 


Miss Neilson has recently introduced her- 
self to her American admirers in a new réle, 
that of the sparkling and witty Beatrice in 
Shakespeare’s “Much Ado about Nothing.” 
The reputation which this charming lady made 
for herself in the romantic and passionate im- 
personation of Juliet, was such as to excite no 
little interest as to what she would accomplish 
in a creation so antipodal in nature as that of 
Beatrice. The result of the experiment, while 
it cannot bestow any fresh laurels on the fair 
brows of the beautiful actress, is such as to 
sustain her distinction as a graceful and en- 
gaging artist. We miss the vivid intellectual 


glint which makes this Shakespearean charac- 
ter the wonder of literature as a type of spright- 











ly and dazzling womanhood, in which the brill- 
iant wit is carried to the utmost height con- 
sistent with the characteristic graces of sex. 
In its place, according to Miss Neilson’s ren- 
dering, we have a pretty, girlish vivacity, 
bubbling over with happy mischief and high 
spirits, tempered in the more serious passages 
with that magnetic warmth which is so potent 
in her Juliet. 

If we are not to have the real Shakespear- 
ean creation, we know of no modification of it 
more agreeable and satisfactory than that of 
Miss Neilson. She displays throughout the 
character all of the distinctive grace and sweet- 
ness with which we have been accustomed to 
associate her name. 

The gentleman brought from England to 
support her in such characters as Benedict, 
Romeo, etc., has evidently missed his vocation. 
His style is more akin to that of a callow 
school-boy speaking an exhibition-piece than 
that of an artist fit to cope with such master- 
pieces as those on which he has been so inju- 
diciously inflicted. We regret that Miss Neil- 
son’s manager has made such a blunder, alike 
for his sake, hers, and that of the public. 


Though the notice of a dramatic perform- 
ance out of New York, unless it be of great in- 
terest and importance, be foreign to our habit, 
we cannot refrain from some reference to one 
that recently occurred at the city of Elizabeth, 
in the shape of a presentation of ‘* Jane Eyre,” 
with Mr. Alfred Ayres, the author of the piece, 
in the part of Rochester, and Miss Ella Burns, 
of the Union-Square Theatre, in the title réle. 

Mr. Ayres, we believe, proposes to adopt 
the stage as a profession, a resolution well jus- 
tified by his exhibition of talent in the per- 
formance at Elizabeth. Of course, as a novice, 
he betrayed those minor gaucheries and defects 
which long stage experience alone can remedy. 
But in the stable qualities, which must under- 
lie all dramatic power, the débutant showed 
very decided ability. In one art, almost for- 
gotten now in the younger generation of act- 
ors, Mr. Ayres displayed very marked excel- 
lence. We refer to his breadth, beauty, and 
justice, in reading the text. The meaning 
was brought out of the words with a truth and 
insight which result alone from patient study 
and thinking. This intellectualism in acting 
has been so ignored by many even of the clever 
people of the profession, that its appearance 
in a novice has a meaning of more than ordi- 
nary value. Mr. Ayres also showed fine dra- 
matic instincts in his general conception of the 
play. Miss Ella Burns played the part of Jane 
Eyre with an ingenious simplicity which be- 
trayed unexpected power, and Mr. Ayres was 
very well supported by the rest of his com- 
pany. This gentleman has shown sufficient 
talent for the profession in which he expects 
to embark, to warrant bright hopes of his suc- 
cess. 





Science and Inbention. 





HE skill and daring of the modern aéro- 
naut, coupled with the enterprise of the 
showman, have made our American readers 
so familiar with the balloon and its uses that 
what future interest attaches itself to these 
exhibitions must be due to some novel feature 
either in the construction of the machine or 
the courage or agility of its director. Though 
many enthusiastic balloonists have predicted 
for their pet vehicle a position among the or- 
der of “public carriers’? second to neither 
the railway nor steamship, engineers have been 








prone to pass the whole subject by, arguing, 
justly enough, that an essential point in the 
transportation of either freight or passengers 
was that they be safely conveyed in the de- 
sired direction, and landed at the desired des- 
tination. “‘Itis not enough,” they say, “to 
earry us a hundred miles a minute unless the 
space passed over lies in the direction of the 
point where we wish to land.”’ To this very 
natural desire the aéronaut has been able to 
offer no assured fulfillment. Should it so hap- 
pen that your desired destination lies directly 
to the leeward, and the wind does not shift be- 
tween certain hours, then all will go well; oth- 
erwise, the aérial traveler is at the mercy of the 
fickle element in which he floats. The acci- 
dental value of balloons as demonstrated dur- 
ing the late siege of Paris seems to have re- 
vived the doubting ones, and at last the ques- 
tion as to the possible use of balloons as means 
of conveyance has attracted the attention of 
competent authorities, and the claims of an 
enthusiastic inventor have received all the at- 
tention that he or the public could demand. 
From an account of this, the Woolwich bal- 
loon-ascent, which appears in the Popular Sci- 
ence Review, we condense as follows: The as- 
cent took place on the 25th of July last, from 
the grounds of the Woolwich Arsenal, and 
was under the personal direction of Major 
Beaumont, R. E., the president of the balloon 
committee. The object of the trial was to test 
a steering-apparatus, designed by Mr. Bowd- 
ler, Mr. Coxwell furnishing the balloon, and 
the government defraying all expenses, includ- 
ing that of the gas. Although simply styled a 
“ steering-apparatus,”’ it is evident that in its 
purpose is comprehended the one great need, 
since to steer-a balloon is to direct its course 
toward any desired haven ; hence it is that the 
success of the enterprise naturally attracted 
very general attention. The motion of a bal- 
loon is of two orders, vertical and horizontal, 
and Mr. Bowdler’s machine was designed to 
control both—that is, it was proposed to cause 
the balloon to either rise or fall without the 
use of either ballast or valves, and to move in 
any direction, whatever be the direction of the 
wind or air-currents. As the trial may fairly 
be regarded as a “‘ test-case,”” we have deemed 
the subject of sufficient importance to supple- 
ment a general description with an illustration, 
by the aid of which a just idea of the form of Mr. 
‘Bowdler’s apparatus may be obtained. As will 
be observed, the main features of the epparatus 
are the two fans or propellors, B and C, ad- 
justed to the side of the basket, and designed 
to give motion, the one in an horizontal and the 
other in a vertical direction, the fans being 
caused to revolve by a hand-winch and multi- 
plying gear. The entire apparatus weighed 
but seventy pounds, the fans being of very 
thin sheet metal. The fan on the horizontal 
axis has a canvas rudder, A, fixed opposite to 
it, in order to properly direct the propelling 
force. The official programme comprised three 
special tests: 1. The balloon, while held cap- 
tive by a rope, was to be carefully balanced, 
and, if possible, raised or lowered by the sim- 
ple agency of the vertical fan, operated by the 
aéronaut, who, in this case, was the inventor; 
2. The balloon was to be released, and, as 
soon as the course was shown to be steady, 
the horizontal propeller was to be worked at 
right angles to the course of the balloon, and 
thus the maximum effect when unopposed by 
any wind was to be determined ; 3. The re- 
leased balloon was to be again raised or low- 
ered by the vertical propeller without throw- 
ing out ballast or allowing gas to escape. How 
these tests were met may be noticed in the or- 
der given above: 1. The captive balloon hav- 
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ing, after much difficulty, been brought to an 
exact balance at the height of forty feet from 
the ground, the vertical fan was set in motion, 
and its effect was evident, though not very de- 
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Bowdler’s Balloon-Propeller. 


cided, the balloon rising or falling slowly as 
the fan was turned to the right or left; 2. This 
test, which was really the vital one, failed ut- 
terly, the horizontal fan having no perceptible 
effect in either impelling the balloon or alter- 
ing its direction ; 8. This trial was not made, 
owing to a derangement of the apparatus ; the 
point regarding the vertical test was, however, 
settled in the first test. The conclusion as 
reached by Captain Browne is, that it is hope- 
less to look for success in the steering of bal- 
loons by the use of fans or propellers, turned 
by hand ; the mechanical force employed must 
bear a reasonable relation to the forces to 
which it is opposed, which, in a large balloon, 
being carried along by the wind at over ten 
miles an hour, is immense. Hence, the first 
need is a great power existing in a light form, 
like that stored in the chamber of a rocket. 
Again, the power must proceed from the whole 
structure, else the car would be tilted to one 
side and possibly capsized. The third need is 
the old one of a more compact material for 
containing the gas, which escapes from silk 
too rapidly for long voyages. 


; The indefinite expression, “ As quick as a 
wink,” is likely to be soon numbered among 
the more precise and definite orders of phe- 
nomena, the natural act having been accurate- 
ly observed, and the time, by ingenious appa- 
yatus, carefully measured. From a recent note 
on the subject, we learn that the purely reflex- 
ive part of the act of winking has been ingen- 
lously timed by Dr. Sigismund Exner, who 
chose this act as the one best adapted to en- 
able him to determine the time required fora 
complete reflex action. His apparatus consisted 








of a very light lever of straw, terminated at 


one end by a bristle which was applied to the 
eyelid, the other end being connected with the 
usual contrivance for exactly registering the 
beginning of muscular contraction. The stim- 
ulus was an electric spark, ap- 
plied in two ways, by passing 
in front of the eye, and thus 
acting on the optic nerve, or 
by exciting the nerve of sen- 
sation by striking directly on 
the cornea. He found the in- 
terval between the spark and 
the beginning of motion (that 
is, the time occupied in the 
transmission and reflection of 
the sensation, with the pe- 
riod of latent excitation in the 
muscle) to vary with the in- 
tensity of the stimulus, from 
about one-eighteenth to one- 
twenty-fourth of a second— 
the stronger the spark the 
quicker the action. The pe- 
riod of latent excitation of 
muscle in man has never been 
precisely determined. Dr. Ex- 
ner estimated it at about a 
hundredth part of a second, 
which would reduce the time 
required for the purely reflex- 
ive part of the act of winking 
to about one-twenty-secondth 
of a second for a weak, im- 
pression, and one-twenty-sev- 
enth of a second for a stronger 
stimulus. 


A valuable contribution to 
the discussion on spontaneous 
generation was presented by 
Professor Debus, before the 
British Association, at Belfast, 
in a paper in which the possi- 
bility of spontaneous generation was consid- 
ered as achemical problem only. The ques- 
tion at issue, as briefly stated, was, ‘‘ Is it pos- 
sible that the lower forms of life could be pro- 
duced as the mere spontaneous work of inor- 
ganic material?’’ This clear and comprehen- 
sive definition of the main question was fol- 
lowed by a second and less satisfactory one 
regarding the difference between the two recog- 
nized forms of matter—viz., organic and inor- 
ganic. Inorganic matter was matter that met 
the senses as a piece of flint, and by organic 
matter were to be understood the substances 
which were found in the bodies of animals and 
plants. In his review of the subject, Professor 
Debus, after an extended argument in favor 
of the view that the question was really one 
in chemical science, closed by stating that 
the result of the experiments of chemists was 
that there were not any corditions favorable 
to the formation of organic matter from inor- 
ganic material, butg on the contrary, life was 
destroyed when the temperature was raised 
above a certain point. As it does not appear 
that Professor Debus offers any direct testi- 
mony as to what that point of temperature is 
at which all life ceases, it is evident that his 
opinion will not be accepted by the opposition 
as final. 


It is announced in the English journals 
that General Meyer, the chief of the United 
States Signal Service, has completed arrange- 
ments with the various European meteorologi- 
eal offices for the publication of an interna- 
tional system of reports. Nearly two hundred 
stations will send their daily records to the 
United States, where they will be used in con- 
nection with the four hundred reports from 


} the home stations. We doubt not that a ser- 
vice of this kind will greatly advance the sci- 
ence of meteorology, and it would be unsafe to 
say that, in the end, the interest of the public 
may not be served. Yet, there seems room 
for objection by the political economist, whose 
advocacy of the “‘ non-interference theory of: 
government ’”’ has led him to question the pol- 
icy of making these questions a subject ef na- 
tional interest, the expenses of which are paid 
from the national treasury. 


The latest proposition in connection with 
the proposed Channel Tunnel is that Jately 
presented for the consideration of the French 
Academy of Sciences, At the séance of that body 
held in August, it is stated that M. Lecomte 
proposed to utilize the ebb and flow of tides 
for compressing the air which will be required 
in the proposed tunnel, and especially to take 
the place of steam in driving the Brunten 
drilling-machines. Whatever may come of 
the tunnel project, it is to be hoped that the 
idea embodied in M. Lecomte’s suggestion 
will receive merited attention. In spite of the 
numerous failures to apply the stupendous 
forces of both tides and waves, there is yet 
every reason for believing that the feat will 
be accomplished, and that our sea-coast towns 
will one day look upon these forces as their 
greatest industrial allies. : 


In the discussion that followed the reading 
of Professor Guthrie’s paper on the flight of 
birds, before the British Association, Mr. 
Glaisher stated that he had experimented on 
the subject in connection with his balloon- 
ascensions, with certain interesting results. 
The value of the air as a resisting medium 
was demonstrated by the fact that, when birds 
were cast loose from the basket at a height of 
two miles, they sank as if unable to float in 
the air. The birds, moreover, seem conscious 
of this need of a dense atmosphere in which 
to fly, for, when the experimenter attempted 
to send them out at a distance of five miles 
above the earth, they would not leave the bal- 
loon, but clung to the car, as a tired swimmer 
would hold to a boat sent to rescue him. 


As the result of a careful series of analyses, 
conducted in Peligot’s laboratory at the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Métiers, M. Fontenay 
announces that a mixture of seventy parts of 
white sand, twenty-five of chalk, fifteen of 
oxide of copper, and six of dry carbonate of 
soda, will yield, when fritted together, a blue 
material equal in color, texture, and durability, 
to the famous blue pigments of the Egyptians. 
Some examples of this blue frit have been 
made at the National Porcelain Factory at 
Sévres. 





Contemporary Sayings. 





HE Boston Gazette rejoices that the Grecian 
and other “‘ bends” and the fashion of them 
have passed away. “A great change,” it says, 
**has of late become noticeable in the bearing of 
ladies when promenading. Formerly they dawdled 
along in a listless sort of manner, as though only 
desirous of attracting attention to their fashionable 
attire. Their walk was exaggerated ; they carried 
their parasols in an absurd , and affected 
Grecian bends and such pedestrian refinements. 
An overwhelming languor, or rather purposeless 
idling, characterized their entire conduct. But now 
it is otherwise. They seem always to be in a hur- 
ry, and bent upon business of some kind or other. 
There is not so much ‘ getting up’ on the score of 
dress, or so great a display of ridiculous attitudin- 
izing. Rapid progress can now be made on the side- 








walks, since there is no more sauntering. This 
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change has attracted much attention, and has been 
the cause of no less perplexity to those who inter- 
est themselves in the whys and the wherefores of 
such things. Even on Sundays, when walking may 
be considered a relaxation, the ladies go on their 
way in the same spirited manner of which we 
speak. The change is so much for the better, and 


ithe absence of the graceful angracefulness that 


fashion imposed upon its followers is so gratify- 
ingly perceptible, that we cannot forbear compli- 
menting our fair citizens upon the better order of 
things that prevails.” 


Dr. J. G. Holland thinks that, “as a class, the 
Christian ministers of the country are the purest 
men we have. We believe,” he says, ‘‘ they aver- 
age better than the Apostles did at the first. Jesus, 
in his little company of twelve, found that one was 
a devil. The world has improved until, we be- 
lieve, there is not more than one devil in a hun- 
dred. In any scandal connected with the name of 
a clergyman and a female member of his flock, the 
probabilities are all and alwaye in favor of his in- 
nocence. The man of the world who keeps his 
mistress, the sensualist who does not believe in 
the purity of any man, the great community of 
scamps and scalawags, are alwaya ready to believe 
any thing reflecting upon a clergyman’s chastity. 
It only remains for clergymen themselves to be 
careful to avoid the appearance of evil. Nothing 
can be more sure and terrible than their punish- 
ment when guilty of proetitutiny their office, and 
nothing is so valuable to them as an unsullied 
name. To preserve this, no painstaking can be 
too fatiguing, no self-denial too expensive, no 
weeding out of all untoward associations too ex- 
acting.” 


The Home Journal thinks that “the pastor of a 
church on Fifth Avenue, costing half a million of 
dollars, cannot be expected to live like St. John, 
who traveled in the wilderness, clothed in skins, 
and eating locusts and wild honey. Nor is the 
popular clergyman, who owns a yacht, who wants a 
new church in a fashionable part of the city, and 
asks for an assistant, altogether to blame, He is 
but a part of a complex system. So long as his 
name draws a crowd, and rents all the pews, help- 
ing to pay off the debt of the church, he should not 
lack friends and a comfortable support. Church 
debts must be paid, and, if the people will not do it 
of themselves, the clergyman must do it the best 
way he can. Secular occupations are not incom- 
patible with religious, and the city pastor must 
have recreation as well as the city merchant. All 
good work is honorable, and honest men will regu- 
late the expensiveness of their pleasure-trips by 
the length of their purses. Men may glorify God, 
according to Scripture, in eating and drinking and 
all the common actions of life. How fara clergy- 
man should renounce the pleasures of the world is 
a question for himself to settle.” 


The College Courant has found a new answer to 
the question, ‘‘ Where are the lost tribes of Israel ? *’ 
They are none other than the modern Saxons: 
“Saxon is equivalent to Saacson—that is, Saac’s 
son. But Saac is the Hebrew way of writing Isaac, 
as the Hebrews used no vowels. If any learned 
philologist chooses to dispute this conclusion, he 
may be assured that the press in this country is 
free, if itis not in England, where this discovery 
was first made known. The learned lady, perhaps 
one of the accomplished scholars who have pur- 
sued the studies and passed the examinations pre- 
scribed by the university, it should be borne in 
mind by the scholars who would reply, fortifies her 
opinion by reference to the Hebraistic names oc- 
curring in England as nowhere else; such as Dis- 
raeli and the common Abner, Abraham, Isaac, Ja- 
cob, etc.”’ 


“The American mother of a family,” says a 
writer in Scribner's Magazine, “is the real maid- 
of-all-work in it, and the more faithful and intelli- 
gent she is, the more she usually tries to deserve 
the name. She may work with her hands or not 
(in the large majority of cases, she does work with 
her hands), but it is she who, in any case, oversees 
and gives life to a dozen different interests. Her 
husband's business, the boys’ education, the girls’ 
standing in soclety, the baby’s teething, the sew- 
ing and housework for them all, are all processes 
which she urges on, and which rasp and fret daily 





and hourly on her brain—a very dull, unskilled 
brain, too often, but almost always quite willing to 
wear itself out for those she loves.” 


“ Fashion,” says the Christian Register, ‘‘ makes 
distinctions, fashion makes alienations, breeds con- 
tempts and hatreds. Fashion makes it hard to fill 
the place in the kitchen ; it bribes the legislator; it 
makes the troubles at New Orleans and through 
the South. It makes the laborers’ strike, and is the 
cause of unnumbered evils. Yet it is only an im- 
agination; less than a breath. Any one may be 
above it that has good sense, independence, purity, 
and kindness, to make his superiority respectable 
in the eyes of the community. Fashion is the sub- 
stitute for character; but it very poorly supplies 
the place it aims to fill.” 


There is severe but unintended satire in the 
language used by a Massachusetts nominee for 
Congress in a letter declining to be a candidate. 
‘*When I recall,” he says, ‘“‘ the many instances of 
lives mutilated and blighted by discontent and rest- 
lessness engendered by the fascinations of the capi- 
tal, I shrink from the hazard. I dread its power 
of incapacitating those who come within its charmed 
precincts for the quiet pleasures and the ordinary 
enjoyments and associations of life. I therefore, 
with great reluctance, but with well-weighed reso- 
lution, decline to be a candidate for the office 
named.” 


Jobn Fiske is of the opinion that ‘the slow al- 
teration of physique which is going on in this 
country is only an exaggeration of that which mod- 
ern civilization is tending to bring about every- 
where. It is caused by the premature and exces- 
sive strain upon the mental powers requisite to 
meet the emergencies of our complex life. The 
progress of events has thrown the work of sustain- 
ing life so largely upon the brain that we are begin- 
ning to sacrifice the physical to the intellectual. 
We are growing spirituel in appearance at the ex- 
pense of robustness.” 
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4 WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


CTOBER 16.—The German Government is con- 
sidering a proposition for the creation of a 
Provincial Assembly in Alsace and Lorraine. 
Dispatches from Buenos Ayres state that a new 
cabinet has been formed, with Alsina, Minister of 
War: Frias, Foreign Affairs ; Constines, Finance ; 
and Legusgema, Public Instruction. 
General Mitré is near Buenos Ayres, with ten 
thousand men. 


OcrosEer 17.—Dr. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, for- 
nowy Mayor of Boston, died. 
e steamer Nieves, held by the French Gov- 
ernment in the port of Lacoa for an alleged breach 
of the neutrality laws, is still under guard, though 


a formal demand has been made by the Spanish ; 


Government for her surrender. 
Continued success on the part of the Repub- 
lican forces is represented in the Carlist War. 


Ocroser 18.—A dispatch from Bayonne states 
that four hundred Carlists have been captured by 
the ap eee troops near Albacete. 

In the recent > at Amposta one thou- 
sand Carlists were ed. 

The Navarrese soldiers in Don Carlos’s army 
refuse to leave their province and march into Leon. 

Don Carlos has appointed the Duke of Parma 
and or Caserta and Bardj to important com- 
mands. 

The Carlist chieftain Nava has a elev- 
en bridges on the Valencia and Tarragona Railway. 


OcrosER 19.—The revolution in the Argentine 
states continues. The insurgent leaders, Rivas, 
Borges, and Arredordo, have joined General Mitré. 

rge fire at Montreal; the Nuns’ Block nearly 
destroyed. Loess, two hundred and twenty - five 
thousand dollars. 

Judge Brady, of the New-York Supreme Court, 
denies the motion to correct the records of convic- 
tion in the case of William M. Tweed. 


OcrosER 20.—A terrible gale on the north of 
England and Scottish coast. The steamship Chu- 
san driven ashore near Ardrossan and totally 
wrecked. Seventeen of the crew drowned. Houses 
demolished at Stockton-on-Tees, and twenty ves- 
sels break adrift at Ayr, Scotland. 

Advices received from Buenos Ayres state that 
Congress closed its session this day. The presi- 
dent subsequently gave a formal reception to the 
diplomatic corps. 





An engagement has taken place between the 

vernment troops commanded by Rivas and the 
nsurgents under Placa, in which the latter were 
defeated and their commander taken prisoner. 

President Avellaneda has issued a proclamation 
offering large rewards for the capture of rebel 
steamers. 

The bank of Entre Rios has suspended pay. 
ments. 

Colonel Fred Grant, son of the President, was 
married to Miss Honoré, of Chicago. 


OcrToBER 21.—The Society of the Army of the 
James holds its third triennial reunion, at the 
Union League Club Theatre, New York. Generai 
Butler delivers the oration, and Dr. Holland reads 


the pon. 
e Ogden House, in Council Bluffs, Iowa, de- 
stroyed by fire. Loss, eighty thonsand dollars. 
early ten thousand acres of prairie and timber 
land in Indiana are on fire. It is feured that the 
fire may reach Fort Wayne. 


OcToBER 22.— Dispatches from London an- 
nounce that a party of Montenegrins were recently 
attacked by Turks in the province of Albania, and 
seventeen of them killed. The affair has created 
great excitement in Montenegro, and a joint com- 
mission of the two countries has been appointed to 
investigate it. 








Hotices, 


—_—_— 


WHAT ARE ENGLISH CHANNEL 
SHOES? Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the 
sole and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole. 
Americans cut this channel from the edge of the sole, 
and the thin lip turns up in wearing. The English 
channel, which never turns uf, is cut from the surface, 
leaving a dark line when closed. As it cannot be cut 
in thin, poor leather, it indicates a good article. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics,Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray Street, N. Y. 
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add 20 cents to their subscriptions for prepayment of 
U.S. postage. New York City subscribers in all cases 
have their postage prepaid, the amount (20 cents) being 
added to their subscriptions. At the request of the 
P. O. Department, we announce that “ subscribers 
who receive their copies by letter-carriers will please 
hand the annual or quarterly postage to the carriers, 
taking their receipts. If any higher rates are demanded, 
report the facts to the local postmaster.” D. APPLETON 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 





MONTHLY PARTS OF APPLE- 
TONS’ FOURNAL.—ApptETONS’ JouRNAL is put 
up in Monthly Parts, sewed and trimmed. ‘Two out 
of every three parts contain four weekly numbers; the 
third contains five weekly numbers. Price of parts con- 
taining four weekly numbers, 40 cents; of those con- 
taining five numbers, 50 cents. Subscription price per 
annum, $4.50. For sale by all booksellers and news- 
dealers. D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, 549 & 55% 
Broadway, New York. 





BINDING AND READING CASES. 
—Binding Cases for the volumes of AppLETONS’ JouR- 
NAL, in cloth, gilt back and side. Price, 75 cents each. 
Reading Cases, bound in half leather, $1.00. Either 
of the Cases mailed post-free to any address, on receipt 
of price. In ordering, pains should be taker to desig- 
nate accurately whether a Reading Case or Binding 
Case is wanted. The trade supplied. D. AppLeTON 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 





TO RAILWAY TRAVELERS.—In 
order to save trouble and anxiety in reference to which 
route to select previous to commencing your journey, 
be careful and purchase a copy of AppLeTons’ Ralt- 
way Gurpgr. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
Railway Travelers would as soon think of starting on 
their journey without their baggage as without a copy 
of the Guipe. Price, 25 cents D. Appreton & Co. 
Publishers, New York. 











